THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS NOT ONLY 
RAISED ANDREW JACKSON: THEN A LITTLE 
KNOWN SOUTHERNER - TO THE HIGHEST RANK 
| OF MILITARY AND POLITICAL IMPORTANCE - 
BUT ENDED FOREVER THE DANGER THAT A FOREIGN 
POWER MIGHT DOMINATE THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
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Duane De Helms, 
Lewisville, Ind., 
Age, 1 year, 
Weight,23 pounds. 
. ‘as raised on 
Mellin’s Food after 
trying several 
other foods. The 
Mellin’s Food sure 
started him off 
right and kept him 

right. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. W. Helms. 


Mellin’s 
Food 


Thousands of moth- 
ers can testify that the 
Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 
satisfactorily solved 
their infant feeding 


problems. 


~) 


Write now and ask us to mail you 
a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find 
jicture of Dorothy 
jeanne Sutera, 
14 months, weigh- 
ing 30 pounds, 
She was fed exclu- 
sively on Mellin’s 
Food. 


Respectfully, 
Mrs. A. J. Sutera, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Catalogue 


HIS FREE catalogue tells you the kind of 
a Wireless Telephone to own, so that you 
receive in your own home all the latest news, 
music, church services, lectures—everything 
broadcasted throughout the United States. 
Every home will soon have a wireless tele- 
phone outfit. We now offer complete outfits 
from $15 up. 
Everyone interested in radioshould see ourlow prices 
on parts and accessories. Write for this book. Learn 
about the miracle invention of the age. Easy to in- 
Stall, as simple to operate as a regular telephone. 
One copy of this booklet is yours, free. 
rite for your copy. 
Address Dept. R7 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Kansas City Chicago St. PAUL 
Ss 
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’ : a i 
Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 
a ce & g Mink, Muskrats, etc., in large 
numbers, with our new, fold- 
ing, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 49, LEBANON, MO. 





















A GOLD - MINING DOG 


OR thirty-five years, writes a Companion 
contributor, I was a miner in the great 
West, and during those years I had 

many strange and unique experiences. This 
story is the true tale of a dog that was a 
pal of mine; a shaggy, bright-eyed Airedale, 
whose name was Dan. Never did man have 
a more faithful friend, and never was there 
an animal born that had more honor and 
dignity and courage than he possessed. 

My hobby as a miner was pocket hunt- 
ing; that is, hunting for pockets of gold near 
the surface. The Coast Range of southern 
Oregon is the best region I know of for that 
kind of mining. It was when I was passing 
from the mother-lode country of California 
into Oregon that I got Dan. I was camping 
on the outskirts of Marysville, and there I 
met another camper from whom I bought the 
dog for twenty dollars. 

For the first few days Dan treated me with 
an indifference that amounted almost to con- 
tempt. He seemed to regard me as a person 
for whom he was not responsible and whose 
acquaintance he did not care to make. . 

But after a while he began to show inter- 
est in things that he knew were mine. If a 
stranger came into camp, he observed his 
movements; if an unusual noise was heard, 
he would never bark, but he would walk out 
quietly to see what was the matter. I felt that 
he was studying me, and that when he found 
out what my wishes were he would attend 
to them without making any fuss about it. 
Gradually he came to show me the greatest 
love and devotion. 

For three years Dan and I were inseparable 
companions; and most of that time we were 
in the mountains, far from any human hab- 
itation whatever. He was a splendid big-game 
hunter; not even a bear could “bluff” him. Of 
course he could not whip a bear, but he 
would nip one when it tried to run, and hold 
it at bay until I could come up and kill it, 
and he often did so. 

Dan would often come to my diggings 
and after smelling around for a bit would 
look at me as if to say, “There is nothing 
there; if your nose was any good you would 
know it.” For a long time, I am sure, Dan 
thought that I was looking for some kind of 
game. It was after I had taken out some large 
nuggets of gold that I began to teach him 
just what I was digging for. 

I showed him nuggets of gold and then put 
them carefully into my pocket. Then I would 
hide them in the earth and dig them out 
when he was near me. Gradually I aroused 
his interest, and when I would dig out a 
nugget he would scratch for more. I could 
put a nugget of gold on the ground while he 
was gone, and when he found it he would 
bring it to me in his mouth. 

One day, much to my astonishment, Dan 
walked up to me and laid a nugget of gold at 
my feet. I hadn’t noticed the direction from 
which he came, and it was near sunset, but 
I picked up my gun and started out, hoping 
that he would lead me to the place where 
he. found it; but when he saw the gun 
he thought I wanted to hunt and would 
only caper excitedly round me. The next day 
‘I hunted for some time but could find 
nothing. On the third day Dan brought me 
another large nugget; this time I saw where 
he came from. I left my gun behind and 
started off in that direction. He seemed to 


understand what I wanted, for he walked |. 


directly to the place where he had got the 
gold and looked up at me as if to say, “There 
it is; dig it out.” 

I picked up three little nuggets that eve- 
ning, and the next day I took out eight 
hundred dollars’ worth of gold. Did any dog 
ever make a richer “strike” for his master? 

Two days afterwards we started off on an 
exploring expedition; it turned out to be the 
saddest trip I ever made. We had scarcely left 
the camp when I saw Dan raise his head and 
run forward into some small bushes beside 
the trail. Then I heard a piercing squeal. I 
ran forward and saw that Dan was attacking 
a bear cub. At that moment the mother bear 
came crashing through the bushes. I fired at 
her and struck her, but not in a vital part. 
Dan did not see her until she was upon him, 
and she killed him at the first blow. My sec- 
ond shot broke her back, but she paid no 
attention to me. Her rage was concentrated 
on poor Dan, and she tore him all to pieces 
before she fell dead. 

That night I dug a grave and buried my 
dog, and I am not ashamed to say that I shed 
tears as I did so. I never had so faithful and 





affectionate a friend. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FORMENAND WOMEN = $700 & $8.00 SHOES 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 








CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
4] market affords. We employ the high- 
} est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
} cated in the principal cities. You will 
| find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that webelieve |, 
} are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 








Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
} one small retail profit. 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 











They cost no more in San Francisco | paid for the goods. 
than they doin New York. Insist upon Catalog Free. 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 

name and retail price stamped on the 

sole. Do not takea substitute and pay . 

one or two extra profits. Order direct iy Shoe Co. 
from the factory and save money. 157 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mass. 











FOR MY BIKE! 


z ‘It’s a blinger! Lights up the 
road ahead of my bike so that I 
can see everything !’’ 

Model 27, mounts on handle- 
bar, fits any bicycle. 

Ask your dealer, or model sent 
prepaid for $2.25 complete (less 

“Battery ). 

DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
170 Delta Block = Marion, Ind. 
Standard Makers of Electric Lanterns, Automo- 


bile Spotlights, Bicvcle Lamps, Flashlights 
and all kinds of Dry Batteries. 


New York City Winnipeg San Francisco 
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Gee! 1GOT A DELTA LIGHT 
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Engel 
Axrt Corners’} 


S.No P, N ry 
Use them to mount all kodak 


Buys 





pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
. Round, 


there fa as good. samp 
from Engel Mfg. Co. Dept.24F. 4711 No. Clark 8t.. Chicago. 


No One Need Buy 
Cuticura Before He 
Tries Free Samples 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, 8. 











insidious habit quickl 


This 
individuals sickly, morbid, 
i incapable and short-lived. Study' 

















makes healthy, alert 
ackward, timid, self- 


THE LEWIS INSTITUTE FO 
201 Lewis Bldg., 71-77 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich.,U.S.A. 
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from our old farm in Maine, there is an 

abrupt, craggy mountain side known as 
Bald Ledge. Poised on the summit of it there 
used to be a huge granite boulder to which 
the pioneers of the country had given the 
name of the Giant’s Skittle. The boulder was 
at least ten feet high and twelve or fourteen 
feet long. It was so huge that it could be 
seen, as I remember, from the windows of the 
old academy at the village seven miles away. 

The Giant’s Skittle rested firmly upon the 
bare ledge, yet on so narrow a base that in 
places you could look under it and on one 
side even creep under it. How much it would 
have weighed I don’t know—twenty-five or 
thirty tons maybe, perhaps more. The granite 
of which it was composed was of a rare, 
fine-grained variety, quite different from the 
granite ledge on which it rested. 7 

Parties of young people often climbed to 
the summit of Bald Ledge, for the view from 
it was extensive and beautiful. More than 
once picnickers had tried with the aid of 
levers to upset the rock and send it thunder- 
ing down the long, steep slope, but owing to 
its great weight no one had succeeded in dis- 
turbing it. Once when several of us had 
climbed the slope and were standing beside the 
rock my cousin Addison remarked that with 
a forty-foot pry we might succeed in rolling 
it over, and he reminded us that Archimedes 
had declared that with a lever long enough 
and strong enough he could lift the earth. 

But so far no one had applied a long lever 
to the Giant’s Skittle, and probably it 
would be resting on Bald Ledge today 
except for a trifling circumstance that 
occurred during the third year that we 
were at the old farm. 

In that year, to our grief and dis- 

gust, the Fourth of July fell on a 
Sunday. At the present day that cir- 
cumstance would be a small matter, 
since nowadays when a holiday comes 
on Sunday the next day is likely to be 
celebrated instead. But in our day if 
the Fourth fell on a Sunday the young- 
sters had to make the best of it; or at 
least that was the case in the country 
districts of Maine. And Sunday was 
Sunday then! On that day there could 
be no profane noise or any sacrilegious 
odor of gunpowder. And unfortunately 
every few years the Fourth fell on a 
Sunday! We had only one other holi- 
day in the entire year—Thanksgiving. 
None of the other holidays that we 
have now had then been legalized. To 
be sure, we had Fast Day, but Fast 
Day was even worse than Sunday, for 
besides there being nothing to do all 
day there was nothing to eat till after 
sundown! No one under twenty years 
of age regarded it with anything but 
a shudder. Fourth of July and Thanks- 
giving were our only hope. 

In our third year the boys of the 
neighborhood had planned for a grand 
celebration on the Fourth. We had a 
homemade cannon mounted on a pair 
of old gig wheels, and we had raised 
enough money for ten pounds of pow- 
der. There was to be a parade of “fan- 
tastics” in the forenoon; and the girls 


O* the edge of the great woods, two miles 
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were preparing a picnic dinner at the grove 
on the shore of the lake, where Catherine 
Edwards was to read the Declaration of 
Independence. Her brother Tom, who owned 
a snare drum, was to lead the parade in com- 
pany with old Mr. Murch, Willis’s father, 
whom we had coaxed to play the fife for us. 

Odd as it may appear no one of us noticed 
till as late as the Wednesday or Thursday 
before the Fourth that the holi- 
day would fall on Sunday. My 
cousin Theodora was the first to 
discover the dismal fact; the 
truth dawned on her while she 
and Ellen were making tarts and 
cookies for the picnic. With a 
pained expression Theodora came 
hastening out to where Halstead 
and I were hoeing corn. “O boys, 
do you know that the Fourth is 
Sunday ?” she cried. 

Halstead dropped his hoe and 
stood staring at her. “I don’t 
believe it!” he exclaimed. 

“But it is,” Theodora lamented. “Nell and 
I have just, counted ahead.” After a gloomy 
period of silence she added, “It’s of no use 
for us to go on; there can’t be any picnic. 
We shall have to go to church just as usual.” 

Halstead flew into a rage. I believe he 
actually wished that there were no such day 
as Sunday! To be balked of a long-expected 
holiday is a dire affliction when we are 
young. As we stood there Catherine Edwards 
came hurriedly into the field; she also had 
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discovered the sad truth. Theodora now 
tried to cheer us up. “The Fourth will be on 
Monday next year,” she said. “And Thanks- 
giving is coming this fall.” 

But that was cold comfort, and Halstead 
would have none of it. 

All the rest of the week everybody was dis- 
satisfied. We had looked forward to the cel- 
ebration with so much eagerness—and now 
to have to abandon it almost at 
the last moment! The week 
dragged by. Sunday morning we 
went to church as usual, though 
for some reason Addison did not 
return home with us and we had 
our dinner without him. After- 
wards while we were passing time 
in the yard and in the garden we 
saw Tom Edwards coming across 
lots from his house. He looked 
excited, and his first words were, 
“Get your Testaments and come 
down to the schoolhouse. Come 
quietly; don’t make a noise.” 

“Is it Sunday school?” Halstead asked 
without enthusiasm. 

“No,” Tom replied and winked. “Take 
your Testaments and come quietly. Addison, 
Willis and the others are there,” he added as 
he hurried away. We hastened toward the 
schoolhouse, and Ellen and Theodora joined 
us. Catherine, who had followed Tom to our 
place, was also with us. I could not find my 
Testament, but took an old book entitled 
the Bible and the Jews in place of it. 


‘‘All ready, now! Up we go!’’ he shouted 









ORAWINGS BY ARTHUR BECHER 


On reaching the schoolhouse we found that 
a large party of young folks had gathered 
there. Besides Addison and Willis, there were 
Alfred Batchelder, Newman Darnley, Billy 
Glinds, Adsum Davis, Edgar Wilbur and his 
sister Elsie. Adriana Darnley, Julia Sylvester 
and several other girls and boys were ap- 
proaching along the road that led from the 
Corners. In all there were thirteen boys and 
ten girls. 

We noticed that Willis had an axe on his 
shoulder and that Alfred and Newman each 
had a coil of rope. Those objects did not 
suggest Sunday school, and Theodora now 
inquired demurely what was the object of 
the meeting. 

“We are going on a walk up to Bald 
Ledge,” Tom replied. 

“Then why did we fetch our Testaments ?” 
Ellen asked dryly. 

“Out of respect for the Sabbath and to 
keep order,” remarked Addison with a wise 
look. “So pair off two by two and come on,” 
he added, leading the way briskly toward the 
ledge. “But don’t shout, and don’t talk loud,” 
he admonished us. 

It was half past two o’clock, and the after- 
noon was hot, but no one lagged. There was 
mystery in the air; clearly Tom and Addison 
had formed some bold project. By the time 
we reached the summit of Bald Ledge many 
of us were perspiring freely and were glad 
to sit down and regain our breath. 

“Perhaps now, boys, you will tell us what 
this is all about!” Adriana exclaimed and 
dropped in the shadow of the Giant’s 
Skittle to fan her flushed face with her 
hat. “Did you walk us up here to have 
us read our Testaments?” 

“Oh, you girls sit down and rest,” 
replied Tom, laughing. “We'll tell you 
all about it later.” 

He and Willis went off along the 
crest of the ledge; Addison, Edgar and 
Newman Darnley followed them, and 
presently we saw all five descending 
into the woods. After a while we 
heard the strokes of an axe. Then one 
of the boys reappeared and asked us to 
help drag the trunk of a long, slender 
white ash tree to the top of the ledge. 

Some of us began immediately to 
guess at what was going to happen. 
“Ves, sir-ee,” Halstead muttered. 
“They’re going to roll the big Skittle 
down!” 

When the five of them came hauling 
the ash trunk to the rear of the big 
boulder we were all sure of what was 
to happen. Taking the axe, Addison 
began to chamfer off. the butt end of 
the log, while Tom went in search of a 
long flat stone to serve as a fulcrum 
for the pry to rest on. 

“T shan’t hurry from my shady 
seat,” Adriana said. “I have no idea 
they can tip that big rock over.” 

The huge rock did indeed look too 
ponderous for human strength to 
move, but Addison was sure that he 
could do it. With the aid of Willis and 
Tom he began to get the pry into posi- 
tion so that they could use it. To 
insert the chamfered end under one 
side of the Skittle they had to cut 
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saplings with crotches at the ends and call 
the rest of us to help hoist the farther end 
of the log. When we had succeeded in get- 
ting the chamfered end under the rock the 
elevated end was as much as fifteen feet off 
the ground and slanted upward from the 
fulcrum at an angle of perhaps thirty degrees. 

Addison’s pry can therefore be described in 
terms of physics as a lever of the first class; 
the weight to be lifted was at one end, the 
hoisting power was at the other end, the ful- 
crum was between. The short bar of the lever, 
the one that was thrust beneath the rock, was 
two feet long; the other end was not much 
less than thirty-five feet. The lifting power 
of such a lever is enormous. 

Handling the long, heavy log had been 
hard work, and all the while Adriana and 
several others had sat making ironical re- 
marks; but when they saw the long arm of 
the lever go up they thought they had better 
change their seats. “Isn’t that rock likely 
to make a noise if it rolls down?” Adriana 
now asked Addison. “Why I inquire is be- 
cause you were so very particular for us not 
to make any noise.” 

“Oh, that was beforehand,” Addison re- 
plied. “What happens after it starts is of no 
consequence.” 

“Then you don’t really mind making a 
noise on Sunday,” Catherine said keenly. 

“Well, it’s like this, Catherine,” Addison 
replied with assumed gravity. “Sunday and 
the Fourth of July have got mixed this year. 
I don’t know that either of them is to blame 
for it. My notion is that it wouldn’t look 
right to burn gunpowder today; that might 
hurt the feelings of many good people in this 
place. On the other hand, something may be 
said, I think, on the side of the Fourth. It is 
a grand holiday. Now, gravitation is one of 
the natural forces of the universe; and if 
this big boulder were to go down the moun- 
tain side under the influence of gravitation, 
it seems to me that Sunday ought not to feel 
too much aggrieved about it even if there 
should be considerable noise.” 

Catherine shook her finger at him and 
laughed. “Oh, you palavering boy!” she said. 
“IT guess you are going to make a lawyer.” 

Tom had grown impatient. “Come on!” he 
cried. “Let’s see if the pry will work. You can 
argue that out afterwards.” 

Willis and Newman had fastened the ropes 
to the elevated end of the pry, and Tom now 
told each boy to seize them and swarm up 
and add his weight to bring the arm of the 
lever down. “All ready, now! Up we go!” he 
shouted. “All you girls stand clear of that 
rock !” 

A thousand pounds at the end of the long 
arm of such a lever will exert a tremendous 
lifting force at the end of the short arm. 
Enormous as was the weight of the Giant’s 
Skittle, the power of the lever was sufficient 
to throw it off its balance. Over went the 
rock, and down came the pole, barely missing 
our heads! We heard the girls cry out; and 
by the time we had picked ourselves up the 
old Skittle had gone over the brink and was 
thundering down the steep slope. 

At first it rolled slowly and clumsily, but 
with every turn it gained momentum. Whop 
—whop—whop! The entire mountain jarred 
underfoot. Small stones and earth flew. The 
rock crashed against large rocks and threw 
up white puffs of stone dust. But it was not 
until it reached the border of the woods 
some two hundred yards down the mountain 
side that we realized with what tremendous 
force it was moving. Trees a foot in diam- 
eter went down like ninepins, crushed and 
splintered! It literally mowed a path through 
the forest. We saw great trees fall like weeds 
in front of a scythe. 

Crash —crash—crash! Clouds of dust, 
leaves and twigs rose behind it. 

At last with a terrific hollow bump it 
plunged against another huge rock, smashed 
it to fragments and split itself in halves. The 
solid ledge jarred under that last impact, and 
some of us thought we smelled a strange 
odor. The Skittle had rolled almost half a 
mile from the summit of the ledge. 

We stood there awe-struck. Not till the 
final crash did anyone draw a long breath, 
“Great Jehoiakim! Wasn’t that a funjar!” 
Willis exclaimed with a scared look at the 
others. 

And Ellen remarked dryly, “Shall we read 
in our Testaments now?” 

For my own part I remember feeling 
greatly elated, as if we had celebrated the 
Fourth after all. I remember also that the 
whole party was in high spirits as we walked 
down from the ledge. 

When we five young people at the farm 
got home it was growing late. We found 
Grandmother Ruth and the old squire at 
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supper. “Where have you been all the after- 
noon?” the old gentleman asked us. 

“On a walk up to Bald Ledge,” Halstead 
replied. 

Nothing more was said at the time; but 
during the evening Grandmother Ruth re- 
marked that she was quite certain that there 
had been a slight shock of earthquake at 
about six o’clock that afternoon. “I was sit- 
ting out on the veranda at the time,” she 
said, “and I thought too that I heard 
thunder.” 

Theodora went round to the back of her 
chair. “What you heard, gram,” she said, 
“was the Giant’s Skittle rolling down.” 

“What!” the old squire exclaimed. “The 
Giant’s Skittle rolled down! It didn’t roll 
down by itself, did it?” 

“It had a little help, sir,” Addison replied 
quietly, although his eyes were twinkling. 

The old squire regarded us in silence for a 


moment; then he remarked that it was rather 
a pity to have a fine natural landmark like 
that disturbed. “But young folks must have 
recreation, I suppose,” he added. 

In the years that have elapsed since that 
time I have come wholly to agree with the 
old squire. I wish the Giant’s Skittle were 
back where it used to be 

I have to admit that our Sunday adventure 
had what might be described as an after- 
math and a somewhat unfortunate one. About 
a month after the Fourth the owner of the 
wood lot at the foot of Bald Ledge, a man 
named Grover, made an indignant complaint 
about the destruction of some of his standing 
timber. At the time of our project none of 
us had so much as given a thought to the 
timber. Trees in the woods were not so val- 
uable then as they are now. Nevertheless, 
Grover declared that he ought to have fifty 
dollars damages. He talked so much that Tom 
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Edwards’s father and the old squire went up 
to the ledge with him to see just how many 
trees were destroyed. They counted perhaps 
fifty that had been knocked down, most of 
which were tall white birch and ash. 

Grover finally agreed to a compromise; he 
said that he would be content if he could 
have the fallen trees worked into cordwood 
ready for drawing to market. That seemed to 
be no more than right, and one day in early 
November we boys who were implicated in 
the affair, accompanied by three or four 
others, took axes and saws and, going up to 
the woods, made a bee of the job. Toward 
noon some of the girls joined us and brought 
a bountiful lunch, which we all ate round a 
camp fire that we kindled near the fragments 
of the Skittle. Altogether the occasion was 
rather jolly. We cut, split and piled perhaps 
ten cords of ash and white birch wood, and 
Grover declared that he was satisfied. 


LEXIE AND NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


+ By Marguerite Aspinwall + 





ISS ALEXANDRA WAYNE, who was 
less formally known as Lexie in her 
home town, leaned her pretty brown 

head on one slim, ink-stained hand and stared 
sombrely across the big bare room at her 
motley flock of pupils. At that moment she 
hated them all, the good and the trouble 
makers alike. She hated the bleak little New 
England farming community of Scarbore. She 
hated,—and no more is needed to indicate 
the intense bitterness in the heart of the girl 
that morning,—she hated the lovely high line 
of green mountains lifted against the blue sky 
—a view that she saw framed in the dingy 
paintless casement of the west window of the 
schoolroom. 

Outside the schoolhouse a warm September 
noon flung: a shimmering blue and golden 
haze over the countryside, and a belated crop 
of climbing roses spilled a faint spicy sweet- 
ness through the open window; one or two 
nodding pink heads even peeped hardily over 
the sill itself. 

The children had been unusually trouble- 
some all the morning. Indeed, in the three 
weeks that Lexie had had the Scarboro 
school there had been a good deal more 
trouble than a new teacher need ordinarily 
expect. Friends had warned her that in her 
first school she must look out for all sorts of 
pitfalls, but she had not expected to meet 
quite such determined or continued opposi- 
tion as she was now encountering. 

She glanced at a red-haired, freckled boy 
of fourteen years who sat at the back of the 
room at one of the desks near the aisle, and a 
baffled, half-amused, half-exasperated smile 
crept into her eyes. If only Don Rivers could 
be removed from the school, she was sure 
that she should have no more trouble. Un- 
doubtedly she could expel the boy if she 
chose to expel him, and that was the thing 
which worried her. 

The boy was frankly and openly insub- 
ordinate. He was bright enough to learn his 
lessons without much effort, but 
time and again she knew that he 
deliberately gave wrong or stupid 
answers so that he might argue 
with her and annoy her. He was 
sullen under the gentlest reprimand, 
and every piece of mischief or law- 
lessness that came to her notice was 
sure, sooner or later, to be traced 








to Don Rivers. Yet, troublesome though he 
was, to expel him would be to admit defeat— 
defeat at the hands of a youngster eight or 
nine years her junior. Moreover, to expel the 
boy would be to injure his chances of getting 
an education; her school was the only one in 
Scarboro. As it was, he walked almost two 
miles every morning to reach it from the out- 
lying farm where he lived. 

No, she must find some other way to solve 
her problem. That was what being a teacher 
meant—finding other ways, keeping on trying 
even after effort seemed hopeless and at last 
fashioning beautiful results of the poorest 
material allotted to her. 

Lexie was enthusiastic about teaching, and 
now as she lifted her chin aggressively the 
determination that gleamed in her brown 
eyes seemed a worthy match for the stub- 
bornness in the eyes of her red-haired tor- 
mentor. She rang the little bell on her desk 
for the noon recess, and as the children rose 
more or less noisily and began to shuffle out 
she announced quietly, “Donald Rivers will 
remain for a few minutes.” Then she bent 
over the papers that she was sorting. 

When the last child had dragged his feet 
over the doorsill, and the room was again 
silent, she looked up to find the red-haired 
boy standing at her elbow. She smiled pleas- 
antly, but he did not respond. “Sit down, 
Donald,” Lexie said and, pushing the papers 
away, leaned toward him, with both hands 
clasped on the desk to prevent them from 
trembling. “I want to have a talk with you.” 

“T don’t want to sit down,” he muttered 
stolidly. His eyes, which were wide and 
an odd greenish gray, met hers in an un- 
wavering glance of defiance that did not 
falter. 

Though Lexie was annoyed at his unrea- 
sonable attitude, she was pleased to observe 
that his eyes did not waver; for all the boy’s 
sullenness and antagonism there was nothing 
mean or sly about him. She ignored his mut- 
tered words and tried to think of a way to 
open the conversation. “I don’t want you to 
talk to the little children about ghosts and 
silly, untrue things like that,” she said ab- 
ruptly. “At recess this morning I heard you 
telling Johnny and Jessica Lee about some 
house round here that you said was haunted. 
It frightened them. Of course you didn’t be- 
lieve what you were saying, but they did. Will 
you tell them this afternoon that it was all 
just a joke?” 

She looked at him anxiously; her smile 
pleaded with him. She wanted to be friends 
with her pupils, and the boy’s senseless, stub- 
born opposition hurt and bewildered her. 

“No, I won’t,” he replied bluntly. “Besides, 
how do you know the house ain’t haunted? 
Everyone round here says so. It won’t hurt 
them kids to be scairt.” A faint glint of 
malice peeped out of his unwinking eyes. 
“They'll just run faster past the place on the 
way to school an’ get here all the quicker. 
You ought to thank me ’stead of jawin’ about 
tellin’ lies and that sort of stuff.” 

Lexie’s face colored, but she held 
her temper firmly in check. “| 
didn’t say anything about lies,” she 
said patiently. “Don’t you think, 
Don, that you’re taking a foolish 
attitude toward me? I’m a stranger 
in Scarboro, and I came here 
hoping to find friends in my new 
school. It’s—it’s rather hard on me, 


don’t you think so, honestly? It isn’t as if I 
hadn’t tried to do my part, because I have.” 

The boy made no answer. 

“Let’s get this thing straight now that 
we're at it,” Lexie went on. “What is your 
objection to me as a teacher? You’ve showed 
definitely that you resent my being in charge 
here. If you’re the boy I believe you are 
you'll be fair enough to answer me frankly.” 

“T don’t like girls’ orderin’ me round,” he 
replied sullenly. “You’re all right for the 
kids, but I’m as big as you are, an’ I’ll bet 
I’m stronger too. If you told me to do some- 
thing and I said I wouldn’t, how’d you make 
me do it, huh? You couldn’t. So I’m not 
goin’ to do as any girl says, when I could 
pick her up and set her down across the room 
if I had a mind to. Boys want a man 
teacher.” 

Lexie stared in astonishment; she almost 
wanted to laugh. “But—but you obey your 
mother,” she said helplessly. 

“That’s diff’rent,” said the boy briefly. 

Lexie gave up the unequal contest. He was 
right in at least one thing; he regarded his 
mother quite differently from the way in 
which he regarded his teacher. And when 
Lexie thought of the boy’s attitude toward 
his mother, whom there was no doubt that 
he respected, she believed. that she could 
understand something of his state of mind. 
He must respect before he would obey; and 
so far he honestly thought himself the su- 
perior of his teacher. 

She tried to think of plans for meeting his 
objections. Several came to her, but she re- 
jected them all as impracticable. And then a 
plan that was madder, more impracticable 
than any of the others popped into her head, 
and all the irresponsible youth in Lexie 
Wayne seemed to leap to meet it. She did 
not give herself time to consider her plan; 
she wanted to meet his challenge in a way 
that he could understand. “Yes,” she said 
quickly, “I suppose that physically you are 
the stronger. But you know there is more 
than one kind of strength. Napoleon Bona- 
parte was a little man, but consider how he 
made all sorts of men, most of whom were 
able to do with him what you said you could 
do with me, obey him without question. In 
spite of their superior size and weight he was 
the stronger, you see. There’s strength of 
mind, Don, and of spirit and of will. There’s— 
oh, I can’t enumerate them all. Actual muscle 
really doesn’t count much when it comes to 
qualifications for leadership and for the right 
to give commands.” 

The boy looked rather puzzled, but his set 
mouth and his square, boldly modeled chin 
indicated that he was not convinced. 

Lexie watched him for a moment and then 
sighed. “Don, if I proved to you that I could 
do something that you were not strong 
enough to do, something you were afraid to 
do, would you admit that I have one of those 
other kinds of strength ?” 

His eyes flashed. “There ain’t nothing you 
could do I’d be afraid of,” he declared. 

“Perhaps not,” Lexie replied. “I’m offering 
you the chance to prove whether there’s 
nothing or not. That house you were telling 
the Lee twins about this morning—you and 
I know that it can’t really be haunted, be- 
cause there aren’t any such things as ghosts. 
Well, then, would you be willing to spend 
the night there alone and prove to people how 
silly those stories about it are?” 
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The boy’s jaw dropped, and he 
took a sudden step backward. “Say, 
what do you mean?” he demanded. 
His cheeks had lost some of their 
healthy color, and he scowled un- 
easily as if he were trying to see the 
point of some joke, which he had 
an uncomfortable feeling might be 
“on him.” “There’s nobody round here 
would stay in that house all night,” he 
said in a positive tone. 

“Very well,” Lexie said calmly, 
though her heart was beating faster 
than usual. “You are afraid, you see. 
You haven’t the kind of strength to 
meet my test, after all. But I have!” 
Her voice rang out excitedly, and she 
stood very straight and rigid behind 
her desk. “If you will show me that 
house and help me open the door or a 
window so I can get in, I’ll spend the 
night there myself.” 

“You!” The boy gasped. “Alone? 
You—yeah, I can see you!” he ended 
with deep irony. 

“T mean to show you,” she said. 
“I’m not trying-to bluff.” 

Her use of the last word put aside 
most of his doubt. “When?” he de- 
manded. “Tonight ?” 

For a moment Lexie hesitated; then 
she gripped the under part of the 
desk with both hands. “Certainly. It’s 
a good night for it. I’ll write a note to 
my landlady, Mrs. Murchison, and tell 
her that I am to be away all night, and 
you can take it to her after school. 
Get her to give you my long coat,” she added 
as an afterthought. “I may need it if the night 
gets chilly. Of course I’ll expect you to keep 
quiet about what I’m going to do—till after- 
wards. I’m not afraid of ghosts, but I am 
afraid of tramps,” she finished in an unsteady 
voice. 

“Tramps won’t go near that house,” Don 
said briefly. 

He also was having his moment of indeci- 
sion, but it passed quickly. Lexie’s assertion 
about bluffing had not quite convinced him 
that she really intended to do as she had said; 
he was not going to accept anything without 
proof, not he! Probably she wouldn’t go any 
farther than the front door of the house, but 
he’d make her go as far as that anyway; 
then maybe he’d be sort of generous and not 
crow too hard when she found she didn’t 
dare go inside. She wasn’t such a bad little 
thing when her eyes blazed and she 
held her chin up high like that. 

In striking contrast with the 
morning’s unrest, the afternoon ses- 
sion was remarkably peaceful. 
While the school labored indus- 
triously at a test in penmanship 
Lexie wrote a short note of ex- 
planation to Mrs. Murchison. As 
soon as the last class was dismissed 
for the day Don presented himself 
at the teacher’s desk, received the note with- 
out a word and departed on his errand. 

Then Lexie corrected papers quietly for an 
hour. She was just laying the last one aside 
when Don returned with her big gray ulster 
over his arm. In one hand he carried a paper 
package, which he set down on her desk and 
began to unwrap carefully. The package held 
two large sticky wedges of chocolate layer 
cake and two shiny red-cheeked apples. 
“We’re both going to miss our suppers,” he 
explained a little shyly, “so I stopped in at 
home and brought these along. Might as well 
eat ’em now, and then start on up the hill.” 

“All right,” Lexie replied. “It was nice of 
you to remember that I’d be hungry.” She 
helped herself to her share of cake and apple, 
and they ate in silence. Then they set out side 
by side, walking toward the red sunset above 
them on the crest of the hill. 

Once or twice Lexie was aware that the 
boy was watching her slyly, but she only 
quickened her step a little each time and held 
her chin higher. Perhaps it was a fool’s 
errand that she was embarked on; but even 
now on sober second thought she could see no 
other way to attain her purpose. And already 
the boy’s manner toward her was subtly 
different ; if her heart should fail her now she 
would lose him irretrievably. In the three 
weeks that she had known him she had dis- 
covered that he worshiped courage more 
ardently even than the ordinary schoolboy 
worships it, and, although this was a new 
kind of courage that she was asking him to 
respect, she believed that he would be quick 
to honor it. 

Twenty minutes walk uphill brought them 
to a crumbling gateway through which a 
heavily shaded roadway led up to a house 
that was dimly discernible in a grove of pine 
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Through the window came the sound of a low whistle, a thread of sound 


trees. “Here we are,” Don said abruptly and, 
turning in between the gates, glanced back 
over his shoulder at Lexie; his smile was 
faintly malicious once more. Here, he thought, 
was where she would have several perfectly 
good reasons for going no farther. He paused 
expectantly. 

Lexie, quick to understand the significance 
of the pause, set her lips. “Go ahead,” she 
said calmly. 

Don strode on stolidly. So she was going 
as far-as the door itself. The girl kept close 
at his heels, and their two pairs of feet made 
a light crunching sound in the dead pine 
needles of the road, which was cut with old 
ruts. The sun dipped suddenly out of sight 
behind the hill as they reached the broken 
steps that led to the little porch and the front 
doot. The desolate aspect of the house loom- 
ing out of the gathering dusk made Lexie 
catch her breath nervously; but 
she gave no other sign that she 
was afraid. 

The windows of the gloomy old 
house were without glass, several 
of them had crazy-looking un- 
painted shutters swinging at gro- 
tesque angles by one rusted hinge. 
The roof of the porch had sagged 
dangerously at one end, and the 
front door had warped away from 
the sill and left a gaping crack. And the 
pines grew so close about the windows that 
the interior was in a heavy shadow even at 
midday. If ever a house deserved to be called 
haunted, it was, Lexie thought in dismay, 
this place in front of her. Testing each step 
with her foot, she mounted the porch and 
tried the rickety front door. The knob turned 
unexpectedly in her fingers, and the door 
swung back and revealed a dark hallway 
that smelled musty and damp. 

“You—you ain’t really goin’ in there, Miss 
Wayne?” Don said unsteadily. His freckled 
face suddenly seemed oddly white in the half 
light. 

“Certainly I am,” Lexie replied more 
sharply than she had intended; and then, in 
spite of her growing fear, which she was try- 
ing to fight down, she smiled at him gayly 
from the threshold and with chin well up and 
eyes bright stepped inside. “I'll see you in 
the morning at school,” she called down to 
him and then closed the door behind her. 

Through a wide crack Lexie watched the 
boy standing irresolutely at the foot of the 
steps; his brows were puckered in a worried 
frown. After an interval he walked slowly 
down the road; his feet seemed to drag un- 
willingly. 

Lexie’s own feet felt strangely leaden as she 
crossed the bare, shadow-filled hallway to a 
room on the right that evidently had once 
been the parlor, the broken windows of which 
let in a kind of eerie twilight that seemed to 
have taken on a pale green tint from the 
pine branches through which it had filtered. 
A few forsaken pieces of furniture, gray with 
the dust of years and covered with the cob- 
webs of generations of spiders, remained in 
the room, ghostly relics of a forgotten past. 
She wiped the dust from an old-fashioned 


settle by one of the windows and, sitting 
down, curled her feet under her. As long as 
daylight lasted she was not actually nervous, 
though she did have moments of wishing her- 
self out of the whole foolish impulsive busi- 
ness and other moments of hot resentment 
against Don Rivers. But when the gray out- 
line of the windows turned to black her brave 
composure left her abruptly. All at once the 
old house seemed alive with strange creakings 
and snappings of dry, half-decayed timbers 
that sounded dreadfully like stealthy feet on 
the stairway and in the rooms overhead. 

As she had told Don, she was not afraid of 
ghosts, but she was afraid of tramps, des- 
perately afraid! And what better refuge for 
them than just such an ‘old house as this one, 
where no one would disturb them? “I ought 
to have made ‘Don come in and go all over 
the house with me first,” she thought with a 
sinking heart. “The whole plan is asinine 
and worse. Don’s right; I’m not fit to be a 
teacher. I’m still acting like twelve years 
old instead of like twenty-two.” 

Yet it was characteristic of Lexie Wayne 
that she never once thought of retreat. She 
had told Don that she would stay, and she 
was going to do it! She tried to think of all 
the men and women in history who had been 
physically weak and who yet found the moral 
strength to do courageous deeds. There was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He had always been 
her favorite, but somehow he failed her now. 
Evidently she was not of the stuff of which 
heroines are made. She closed her eyes. 

Something—a sound on the steps outside— 
roused her, and she found to her astonish- 
ment that she had been asleep. A thin, silvery 
line of moonlight was lying across the win- 
dow sill and had crept along the floor almost 
to her feet. Otherwise the room was black. 
With her heart thumping, she sat up stiffly 
and listened. Through the window came the 
sound of a low whistle, a thread of 
sound, high and rather sweet if only 
she had heard it under different con- 
ditions. Then something—or somebody 
—rattled the door knob. Her breath 
came so fast now that she pressed her 
hand to her throat. “It’s a man!” she 
gasped. “I—I knew that tramps used 
this place!” 

Then she heard something stumble 
off the porch and go clumping in head- 
long flight down the road of pine 
needles. The circumstance, since it was 
inexplicable, was almost as terrifying 
as the rattling of the door knob. What 
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had frightened the intruder off in such 
mad fashion? She drew the big coat 
tighter round her; she was cold both 
from nervousness and from the actual 
chill of the big damp room. She bit her 
lip to keep from crying and, burrow- 
ing her cheek into the comforting 
warmth of the gray ulster, dropped off 
once more into a troubled sleep. 

She woke at last with the uneasy 
feeling of having heard some one call- 
ing her from a long way off. She got 
to her feet and, peering into the dark- 
ness, listened attentively. The call 
came again, and this time she knew 
that it was real; it seemed to be just 
under the window. “Miss Wayne! 
Miss Way-ayne! Please, Miss Wayne, 
are-you in there?” 

“Don,” she cried gladly and was at 
the window in a flash. 

The boy was standing close under 
the front window; his face, ghostly 
in the moonlight, was lifted anxiously ; 
his arms were stretched up as if he 
were trying to grasp the ledge, which 
was just beyond his reach. 

“T’m here, Don,” Lexie said, moved 
to pity by his wretchedness. 

At the sight of her he began to sob; 
in the moonlight she could see the tears 
running down his face. 

He was quite unashamed of them. “I 
thought you were dead,” he said and 
gulped. “I came back about midnight 
cause I couldn’t sleep thinkin’ of you 
out here all alone; and I tried the door 
an’ whistled, and the knob stuck. I couldn’t 
move it, truly I couldn’t. And—and I guess I 
haven’t got that kind of strength you spoke 
of. I got scairt an’ ran.” His voice was bitter 
with shame and self-reproach. 

“Oh!” cried Lexie, remembering her alarm. 
“O Don, and I thought you were a tramp.” 
She began to laugh somewhat hysterically. 
“Wait; Til come out,” she said. “If the door 
is still stuck, maybe we can hammer it loose 
between us. Don’t—don’t feel too badly. If 
you did run away, why, at least you came 
back again.” 

“T had to,” he admitted half inaudibly. 
“T couldn’t face myself—or—or the other 
fellows—if I hadn’t. But I thought I’d find 
you dead, and then it would have been my 
fault. Wasn’t there—didn’t you see anything, 
Miss Wayne ?” 

Lexie drew her head in at the window and 
felt her way through the darkness to the 
front door. Perhaps fright had made Don’s 
fingers clumsy, for now the knob turned 
easily enough. The boy was waiting for her 
on the steps, and, seating herself beside him, 
she ventured to slide her arm across his heav- 
ing shoulders. “I didn’t see a thing,” she said 
cheerfully. “I told you I shouldn’t. Look over 
there, Don. Morning’s coming. I guess we 
can call it a night,” she added whimsically. 
“And—about that bargain of ours. I win, 
don’t 1?” 

She felt her fingers caught in a hard, boyish 
grasp that hurt. “Me—I’m a great one to 
talk about bein’ too big for women to teach,” 
he stammered. “I—I’m worse’n any girl that 
ever—why, Miss Wayne, honest —” 

He stopped shyly, and there was a moment 
of silence. Over in the east a soft rose light 
was painting the hilltops. In one of the big 
pines above the porch a sleepy bird lifted its 
voice in a silver-sweet note or two. 

“Listen, you come back home with me, 
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Miss Wayne,” Don said eagerly. “Ma’s hav- 
ing griddlecakes for breakfast.” 

“M-m-ff! Griddlecakes!” said Lexie, sniff- 
ing hungrily and getting promptly to her feet. 


Ww 
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Still, for aught we know, Napoleon Bona- 
parte himself may have come home hungry 


it, but who can say? 


' THE MARSHAL — 


‘y Arthur Stanwood Pier 


Chapter Seven. Lester gains a victory and suffers a defeat 


house of Professor Worthington. Now 

that he had decided what to do he was 
in haste to get it done. He found Professor 
Worthington at home and within a few mo- 
ments had made a complete confession. 

“TI shouldn’t have expected such a thing as 
that from a man of your caliber,” said Pro- 
fessor Worthington. “You’ve just been elected 
first marshal of your class, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m going to resign.” 

“On account of this thing ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do many members of the class know what 
you did?” 

“Two. David Ives and my roommate.” 

“Are they likely to tell anyone else ?” 

“No, sir. They wouldn’t tell.” 

“Do they think you ought to resign ?” 

“One does, and the other doesn’t.” 

“Did they advise you to come to me?” 

“No, sir. But Mr. Dean, who used to be a 
master at St. Timothy’s, where I went to 
school, advised me.” 

“How did he happen to know the facts ?” 

“I told him. I felt I needed advice as to 
what to do.” 

“T am satisfied,” said Professor Worthing- 
ton. “I shan’t do anything about the matter; 
or rather the only thing I shall do will be to 
raise Ives’s marks. You’ve done excellent 
work in the course since the thing happened, 
and I am simply going to forget what you’ve 
told me.” 

He showed his friendliness by walking arm 
in arm with Lester to the door when Lester, 
after he had murmured his gratitude, rose 
to go. 

Lester felt that now he could face the final 
ordeal with cheerfulness. He went directly to 
the room of Tom Mckee, the president of the 
senior class, and found him tipped back in 
his chair, with his feet on his desk and a 
volume on economics open against his knees. 
“Tom,” he said, “I want you to call a meet- 
ing of the class for tomorrow night. Get the 
notice of it in tomorrow morning’s Crimson. 
It’s on a matter of importance.” 

“Sure,” said Tom. “The first marshal’s 
word is law. What’s up?” 

“T can’t tell you now. But you'll see that 
the notice goes in, won’t you? And make it 
urgent; we want everybody to come.” 

McKee reached for a pad and a pencil and 
wrote out the following: “Seniors! Important 
meeting at the Harvard Union at eight o’clock 
this evening. Very urgent. Everybody come. 
T. McKee, President.” 

“How’s that?” he asked. 

“Fine. And tell the fellows that you see, so 
that they’ll talk it up.” 

“Anything that you want me to do at the 
meeting ?” 

“Just call it to order and let me have the 
floor, if you will.” 

“All right; that’s easy. I'll make sure that 
we can have the assembly room at the Union, 
and then I’ll turn this notice in at the Crim- 
son office. I’m glad you don’t want me to 
make a speech.” 

“TI wish I didn’t have to make one,” said 
Lester. 

The next evening the members of the senior 
class crowded into the assembly room; they 
filled the benches; they sat on the radiators; 
they stood against the walls and in the door- 
ways. The notice of the meeting had excited 
curiosity, which had become increasingly keen 
since it appeared that no one knew why the 
meeting had been called. During the prelim- 
inary noise, the scraping of chairs on the 
floor, the thumping and scuffling of feet and 
the loud buzz of conversation, Lester sat on 
a bench immediately in front of the platform, 
silent, unresponsive to those near him. 

McKee mounted the platform and stood 
behind the chairman’s table. He rapped on 
the table; he raised his voice; gradually the 
crowd became silent. “The meeting will 
please come to order,” shouted McKee. “I 
have called this meeting at the request of 
our first marshal, and I will ask Mr. Lester 
Wallace to state what is in his mind.” 

Amid enthusiastic applause Lester rose. 


ti walked with rapid steps to the 





flash of spirit. “I wish I could. I’m here to 
tender my resignation as first marshal, and 


from winning battles. History does not record I hope you will accept it unanimously.” 


“Why ?” shouted several voices. 

“Because I’ve done a thing that makes me 
unfit to hold any position of honor or trust 
in the class,” said Lester firmly. 

“What was it?” demanded some one. 

Then there was a hush. Lester looked out 
over the audience; his face was pale. “I stole 
a fellow’s theme and passed it in as my own,” 
he said. “I’m through. Elect some one else.” 
He stepped down from the platform and took 
his seat while his classmates sat in silence. 
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Lester obeyed the command; he stepped up on the platform 


This was the first opportunity that the class 
as a whole had had to show its satisfaction 
at the outcome of the election. The applause 
swelled, slackened and swelled again; it con- 
tinued and continued while Lester, white 
and unsmiling, waited for a chance to speak. 
At last there was quiet, and he began in a 
voice that shook a little: 

“Fellows, I wanted you all to be here —” 

“Louder!” came a shout from the back of 
the-room. 

“Get up on the platform!” cried another 
voice. 

“Yes! Platform!” shouted others. 

Lester obeyed the command; he stepped 
up on the platform and took his stand beside 
the chairman’s table. “Fellows,” he said, “ever 
since the election I’ve been very uncomfort- 
able in my mind. I’ve known that I’m not 
fit to be first marshal or to hold any office in 
the class.” 

A cry of derision and protest went up from 
the audience. 

“T’m in earnest about this,” Lester con- 
tinued when he was able to make himself 
heard. “There isn’t one of you that would 
have voted for me if he’d known what I 
know about myself.” 

“We’re all of us miserable sinners,” cried a 
cheerful voice, and the crowd broke into 
laughter that kept renewing itself irrepress- 
ibly just as quiet seemed about to be re- 
stored. 

Lester stood perplexed; that his tragic 
speech should be greeted with laughter was 
a thing for which he was quite unprepared. 
“T ought to have withdrawn my name instead 
of allowing it to be voted on,” he 
said, and again he was interrupted. 

“Sit down!” shouted some one. 

“Forget it!” cried another. 

And both outcries brought great 
demonstrations of approval from 
the audience. 

“I’m not going to sit down, and I 
can’t forget it,” Lester. said with a 





In the middle of the hall Farrar rose. “Mr. 
President!” he said. Farrar had a big voice 
of great carrying power; moreover, his man- 
ner was forcible and decisive. 

“Mr. Farrar has the floor,’ announced 
McKee. 

“I wish to say I respect Lester Wallace for 
his courage,” said Farrar. “And I move that 
his resignation be not accepted. We can afford 
to overlook this slip of his that he’s told us 
about. He was the choice of the class for 
first marshal, and I don’t believe that anyone 
here is going to feel that the choice was a 
mistaken one. I move that his resignation be 
not accepted.” 

“Second the motion!” shouted some one 
amidst a great burst of applause. 

Then Robert McClure, who had been an 
‘active supporter of Farrar, stood up. “Mr. 
President,” he said. “I think that this ques- 
tion is one that shouldn’t be decided hastily. 
I think we ought to have more information 
before we come to a decision. We don’t know 
anything about the circumstances in regard 
to this theme that Mr. Wallace has men- 
tioned. I hope we may have some further in- 
formation. And anyway I think we ought to 
hold a new election. We want to settle this 
matter with common sense and deliberate 
judgment, not with snap judgment and emo- 
tion.” 

Lester again rose and faced the audience. 
“T will give you all the information I can. I 
was in trouble with the college office; I was 
trying to make up work in other courses, and 
I neglected my work in the composition 
course. A theme was due, and I hadn’t written 
it. I knew that if I didn’t hand it 
in I should be put on probation. I 
took a friend’s theme without his 
knowledge and handed it in as 
mine. That’s the whole story. I 
want to say that, much as I ap- 
preciate Mr. Farrar’s remarks, Mr. 
McClure is absolutely right. I have 
resigned as first marshal, and the 
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class will have to hold another election.” He 
sat down, and again there was silence. 

McKee, the president of the class, rose. 
“We all regret very much the action that it 
seems necessary to take,” he said. “I will ap- 
point, as a committee to arrange for a new 
election of class officers, Mr. McClure, Mr. 
Ives and Mr. Roberts; and I will ask them to 
publish as soon as possible the announcement 
of such arrangements as they may make. The 
meeting is adjourned.” 

McKee leaped from the platform and 
seized Lester’s hands. “That took courage, 
old man,” he said. “I hope they reélect you 
just the same; but if they don’t, remember 
this: there are a lot of us that stand by 
you.” 

“Thank you, Tom.” Lester found now that 
he could not speak; and there were other 


* fellows crowding round him with assurances 


of their unshaken faith. He got away from 
the throng as soon as he could and went to 
his room. Richard Bradley arrived a moment 
later; he came at once to Lester and seated 
himself on the arm of his chair. “I’m sorry 
I’ve been so mean to you, Lester,” he said. 

“You haven’t been mean; you’ve been just 
right,” Lester answered. “And I’m glad now 
that everyone knows. It makes me ashamed, 
but somehow it’s a relief. I hope you'll think 
better of me sometime, Dick.” 

“T think better of you now,” Richard said. 
“And I can tell you one thing, Lester ; whether 
you’re elected marshal or not, you haven’t 
lost a single friend.” 

Nevertheless, the ordeal through which 
Lester now had to pass was humiliating to 
one who had never been distinguished for 
the virtue of humility. He felt that wherever 
he went he left a trail of gossipers behind 
him. He knew that his fall from grace was 
the subject of discussion wherever two or 
three seniors were gathered. 

The committee appointed by McKee issued 
a notice that the election would be held on 
a certain day; and in the interval before that 
day debate as to Lester’s availability went on 
almost without ceasing. David Ives and Rich- 
ard Bradley declared that atonement washed 
away sin; they pleaded that Lester should be 
triumphantly reélected first marshal—with an 
even larger majority than before, if possible; 
they pointed out that by thus honoring him 
the class would be recognizing not merely the 
athlete and popular hero but also a fellow 
who had shown moral courage of a high sort. 
The argument was attacked; the exact details 
and circumstances of Lester’s crime were in- 
quired into and brought to light. The inves- 
tigators declined to exonerate him because 
of a belated confession. Why, they asked, 
should a fellow who had done a thing of 
which he finally had the grace to be ashamed 
be preferred over fellows who had never 
stooped to a dishonorable action. 

The election was held. Farrar was chosen 
first marshal, Colby second and McKee third. 
Lester received thirty votes out of four hun- 
dred and forty. 

The election, the resignation and the new 
election were not events that could escape 
publicity. The newspapers contained accounts 
that hinted at the facts without actually giv- 
ing them. 

Lester knew that the story would go every- 
where; he wrote a detailed narrative and 
sent it to his father. The letter that he 
received in reply made him think that his 
family, who were those most cruelly hurt by 
the act, would be the last to forgive. The 
letter closed with the words, “Your mother 
and I had been planning to come on for your 
graduation. I don’t think now that we can 
bring ourselves to do it.” 

There was another letter that Lester wrote, 
as bulky and explicit as that which he had 
sent to his father. It went to Ruth Daven- 
port, at St. Timothy’s. Her reply showed a 
more forgiving heart; and the correspondence 
that followed was a thing that helped Les- 
ter in a dark time. 

The other thing that helped him was his 
new-found earnestness in study. In former 
days he had given the greater part of his time 
to the pursuit of amusement; now during the 
winter months virtually the only recreation 
that‘he permitted himself was reading. When 
spring came he went out again for baseball ; 
and, playing first base on the university nine, 
he showed more zest in the practice than he 
had ever exhibited before. His experiences and 
the reflections to which they had given rise 
had in a few months matured him. Some of 
the fellows on the nine came to look to him 
rather than to the captain for leadership; and 
he was tactful in contributing to the general 
efficiency of the team without infringing on 
the captain’s prerogative. He enjoyed playing 
baseball, and this year he played it with 














WO Independence Days stand out in my 
memory. One was in a year of the dim 
eighties when cannon crackers first came 
into use, and we blew up soap boxes and 
blasted vast mounds of mud with urforget- 
able delight. The other was in 1918 in the 
bitterest days of the war, when British and 
Americans united in Westminster Hall, across 
from the Abbey, to celebrate their separation 
one hundred and forty-two years before. 

After the meeting, which was enough in 
itself to make the day memorable, there was 
a baseball game between the army and the 
navy. One of the London newspapers hired 
an American to report the game, a circum- 
stance that had frightful effects upon its 
readers, who understood just nothing after 
the first two sentences. I remember also an 
excited sailor who shouted at the box where 
King George was sitting: “Say, King, them 
fellows never saw a baseball until they got 
into the army!” 

But it was not the baseball game that made 
the day memorable for me. I was an unfor- 
tunate victim of circumstance, having been 
invited, in default of a better witness, to 
speak for the American universities at the 
great celebration. What I said is of no im- 
portance for this article, which is indeed my 
first opportunity to comment upon what one 
of the other speakers said in a speech that 
deserves to be called to mind on this later 
Independence Day when so many of the 
great moments of the war and so many of the 
lessons we thought we had learned for good 
during the war are growing dim. 

With one or two exceptions it was an illus- 
trious company of speakers. Viscount Bryce 
was one of them; Admiral Sims was another; 
General Biddle was another. The last speaker 
was Mr. Winston Churchill who now is 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Like 
many others I have often differed with Mr. 
Churchill’s politics and have sometimes re- 
gretted the results of his impetuous earnest- 
ness while I admired the spirit of it. In his 
virtues and in his defects he has often re- 
minded me of our own Roosevelt. But for 
what he said on that day I had only respect 
and cordial agreement, as did the rest of his 
three thousand listeners, and most of all, I 
thought, the bands of blue- and brown-clad 
wounded in the front rows. 

I shall not repeat or even summarize his 
speech. The chief point that he made was a 
simple one and was notable as coming from 
a man who believed in pushing the war to 
its bitter end. The Germans, he said, need not 
fear the ruthlessness of conquest. We, their 
enemies, were men and had the passion for 
Tevenge that other men shared; but, English 
and Americans alike, we were bound by the 
principle that underlies the American Decla- 
ration of Independence; we were committed 
to the principle that one self-governing 





nation cannot ruthlessly 
dominate another by force. 
However imperfectly that 
principle might work out 
in practice, it was the way 
in which Americans and 
Britishers thought of gov- 
ernment; and in the long 
run we were bound to 
apply it to a conquered 
nation, because it was our 
habit. 

I believe the principle to 
be true, and the Germans 
believed it to be true. A month 
later I saw a copy of a German 
newspaper just taken from a Ger- 
man prisoner; in it that part of 
Mr. Churchill’s speech was printed 
in full and without comment. Further- 
more, in spite of the many complexities of 
the peace treaty and the “grabbing” that 
has gone on since the armistice, we have 
acted according to our habit: the right of 
Germany to be a self-governing nation 
has never been questioned. 

Habits are curious things. When they 
once get established, whether in govern- 
ment or in manners or in washing your 
face before breakfast, they go on like a 
perpetual-motion machine and apparently 
take care of themselves. And then if there 
is no new push, no will from behind, they 
run down like a machine, the motion of 
which was not perpetual after all. 

If I were delivering one of those old- 
fashioned Fourth of July orations that 
followed the reading of the Declaration of 
Independence, I should not speak so long 
as the old-time orators used to speak. I 
should forgo the spread-eagle rhetoric 
—all the talk about the greatness of our 
country and the undying fame of our 
Revolutionary ancestors, all the flattery 
that was intended to make every boy sit- 
ting on the benches in the picnic park feel 
that merely by sitting there he had become 
the greatest patriot in the greatest country 
in the world. Instead I should ask whether 
my audience really thought that winning 
the Revolutionary War with the 
help of France was the only 
thing to be remembered on the 
day we celebrate. I should try 
my best to make them feel 
that men both in America and 
in England were fighting then, 
some with guns and some with 
arguments, to enforce the prin- 
ciple that a country belongs, not 
to rulers or to special groups, 
but to its people. We made 
this country independent in the 
course of a struggle that gave 
us a great inheritance; we also 
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enforced the principle of 
independence from tyranny, 
which since those days has 
been at least respected and 
in general recognized in all 
civilized countries. 

In America it has become 
a habit to assume that the 
voters rule the country; 
and the laws say that they 
do rule it. It has become a 
habit to suppose that in in- 
ternational affairs we shall 
respect the rights of other 
countries to govern themselves. 
And on Independence Day we cel- 
ebrate our spiritual ancestors and 
forget that all they left us was a 
habit of mind. 

You, the new generation, ought to be 
warned that it is time to be thinking what 
you are going to do to keep your own 
principle of independence. If it is only a 
habit, it may run down any day. I do not 
mean that England is likely to try again 
to conquer the United States. What I do 
mean is that as the richest and most pow- 
erful nation in the world we are sure to be 
in greater and greater danger of bossing 
other nations, and that more and more 
individuals and groups of Americans will 
want to boss us. 

Your fathers had the habit of suppos- 
ing that America would. always be self- 
governing and so dropped out of politics 
in order to earn money. The result is that 
most of our cities are run by bosses who 
are just as much despots in their easy 
fashion as were the princes of the old 
European states. If you get the habit, and 
nothing else, of supposing that because 
your ancestors made a country that could 
preserve its own freedom and respect the 
freedom of others, therefore the United 
States will continue to be an honest na- 
tion without your help, then you are mak- 
ing the same mistake the Romans made; 
they were certain that the Roman Empire 
would continue to be all-powerful because 
it had been all-powerful for so long. 

I believe that Mr. Churchill 
was right in 1918 when he 
said that England and America 
were bound by their past to 
respect the political rights of 
a conquered people. But will 
some other Winston Churchill 
be able to speak so confidently, 
let us say, in 1938? As far as 
America is concerned the an- 
swer depends upon the new 
generation; it depends on 
what you then think about 
your own rights, on how 
much you are willing to stand 








up for them, and on how much you respect 
the rights of ether peoples. 

The United States was a child until the 
Civil War, and a youth until the Great War. 
Now suddenly it has grown up. A boy is 
under his father’s influence; a girl is under 
her mother’s influence; and usually the boy 
and the girl do what their parents did before 
them. But once grown up, they can no longer 
be sure of being honest, courageous, happy or 
miserable merely because their parents were 
any or all of those things before them; they 
have to make their own way. So it is with 
us. Every Fourth of July from now on in- 
definitely we shall need a new Declaration of 
Independence from those who wish to boss us 
and independence from the temptation to 
boss others. And the next signers must come 
from the new generation. 

An American traveler in England now- 
adays encounters everywhere signs of the 
Americanization of Great Britain. The ad- 
vertising in the newspapers and magazines 
is becoming American in its methods; the 
cheaper automobiles either are American or 
imitate American machines; the newer build- 
ings in London are American in architecture. 
Those things are superficial, but deeper in- 
fluences are already at work. It was not with- 
out reason that John Drinkwater’s English 
play of Abraham Lincoln had its great suc- 
cess in London; nor is it merely politics that 
made Lloyd George quote American history 
so frequently in the Irish dispute. England has 
become aware that our national experience is a 
valuable lesson for her. The two countries have 
progressed in so much the same way that, by 
comparing them, you can see where each has 
gained and each has lost. Now that Ireland is 
made independent on a dominion basis, it is 
not improbable that before long Great Britain 
may bérrow our Federal system, and England, 
Wales and Scotland be given legislatures and 
set up as states like Kansas or New York. 

On our part it seems to many of us that 
we Americans can borrow from the British 
the determined independence that was once 
as strong with us as it now is with them. 
For our independence has weakened. We do 
not stand up for our rights as we used to do; 
we knuckle under to public opinion or to the 
newspapers, or we knuckle under out of sheer 
laziness. On days like Independence Day we 
need to do a little thinking on what inde- 
pendence means and on how to keep it. In 
fact it would not be a bad idea to read the 
Declaration of Independence and then to 
translate it, everyone for himself, into what it 
ought to mean for the world of 1922. Some 
of it is out of date, but more is not. I strongly 
suspected on that Fourth of July, 1918, that 
many Americans in the audience were only 
vaguely aware of what those principles of 
independence were that the Englishman, 
Winston Churchill, described so confidently. 











something more than enjoyment. To help the 
nine to win seemed to him his special respon- 
sibility ; it would be part of his atonement. 

He adopted Mr. Dean’s suggestion and 
went up to St. Timothy’s School for a Sun- 
day. Revisiting the place had such charms for 
him that soon afterwards he proposed to 
David that they make a trip to it together. 

“Fine idea,” said David. “I’ve been more or 
less neglecting Ralph. It’s time I was seeing 
what the kid is up to.” 

One of the things that Ralph was most 

astonishingly “up to” was art. With embar- 
rassment and blushes he brought out a large 
portfolio filled with drawings, which he ex- 
hibited to his brother. David examined them 
with increasing respect. He knew just enough 
about the fine arts to know that for a school- 
boy the sketches were extremely good. There 
were pictures of school scenes, of the lake 
with the crews on it and of various masters; 
there was a sketch of Ruth Davenport, 
at which David looked with special interest. 
“That’s a mighty good likeness,” he said. 
“You’ve improved a lot over the little kid 
sketches you used to make. Has anybody 
been teaching you ?” 
_ “No.” Ralph looked at his brother hope- 
fully, shyly, and then said, “You know what 
I want to do? I want to be an artist, Dave.” 

“When did that idea come over you?” 


“T don’t know exactly. This year. I know 
that it’s the one thing I want to do.” 

“You'll have to talk it over with Mr. Dean. 
Pity he can’t see your work and judge for 
himself.” 

“Yes. But if I were to take lessons this 
summer, and the teacher thought it worth 
while for me to go on —” 

“You wouldn’t want to give up going to 
Harvard, would you, in order to start right 
in and study art?” 

“Td give up anything!” Ralph’s eyes 
flashed; David was amazed at the glint 
through their softness. “I skould like to go 
to Harvard of course, but if it’s wise for me 
to go to an art school instead, I shouldn’t 
hesitate. Not for a minute.” 

“Did you get Ruth to sit for that por- 
trait ?” 

“Yes. No; that is, she asked me to do a 
sketch of her. Tom Windsor had been telling 
her about some drawings I’d made of fellows, 
and she gave me this chance.” 

David looked at the picture again admir- 
ingly. Though Ralph was just a boy, he had 
somehow caught the whimsical, appealing ex- 
pression that played about Ruth’s lips and 
the merry look of her eyes. 

“That’s all I’ve got to show you,” Ralph 
said and began to put away his work. “It’s 
too fine a day to sit indoors.” 


They went for a walk past the old mill and 
then out to the wood road that led to the 
lake. It was a warm and sunny afternoon in 
June, with a light wind that set the long grass 
of the meadows streaming, the gold of the 
dandelions glittering, and the tender green 
leaves of the young birches dancing; in the 
meadows chirped robin and blackbird; among 
the birches and the pine trees song sparrows 
and thrushes were singing; down through the 
forest, melody and sunlight showered to- 
gether, and the ground exhaled the fragrance 
of moss and fern and violet—all the moist 
odors of the spring. 

There was the flash of a small brown bird 
overhead across the shadowed path, and then 
from a copse near by came a plaintive fluting 
call. “A veery,” said Ralph. 

“Well!” exclaimed David. “I don’t know a 
veery from a vireo. And you didn’t either 
a year ago.” 

“ve got interested in birds this spring. 
Tom Windsor is a shark on them, and so is 
Mr. Randolph. I’ve gone out with them a 
good deal. Anything that has color I like to 
know about and watch.” 

David was silent, marveling at his igno- 
rance of his own brother, his ignorance of the 
developing and unfolding that had been tak- 
ing place in the boy. No longer was Ralph 
just an unformed human being of obvious 





impulses. What reserves of feeling and de- 
termination and thought had been assem- 
bling in him during this year in which he had 
assumed both a new gentleness and a new 
hardness? David felt a new sense of respect 
for his brother, and also and rather sadly he 
felt more remote from him. 

Trying to read his brother, he kept .glanc- 
ing at him while they walked quietly along 
the grassy wood road. Suddenly Ralph 
stopped; David, following the direction of 
his gaze, saw seated on a knoil under some 
pine trees a little way ahead a man and a 
girl; the man’s arm was round the girl’s waist, 
and their heads were close together. Their 
faces were not visible; but the white hat with 
the cherry-colored ribbon and the white dress 
with the cherry-colored sash made David 
know that the girl was Ruth, and the man 
he recognized as Lester. 

Noiselessly and without looking behind 
them, Ralph and David retraced their steps. 
Neither of them spoke for some time. 

“You won’t tell anyone,” David said at 
last. 

“No, of course not.” Ralph’s tone was 
indignant. Then the schoolboy in him found 
expression. “Blatch and Manners will be all 
broken up. I bet they soak it to the fellows 
in Latin and mathematics when they learn. 
They'll just have to take it out on somebody.” 
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“You don’t sound sympathetic with them.” 

“Well, it seems almost ridiculous to think 
of them or anybody else imagining that they 
had a chance when there was Wallace!” 
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“Yes,” said David, with a laugh, “you’re 
right; it does seem almost ridiculous.” - 

He spoke gayly, and in truth there was 
nothing but unselfish gladness in his heart. 


A year ago such a discovery as he had just 
made might have occasioned other and less 
agreeable emotions. But it was all right now; 
it was all just as it should be. Lester was 









T was a cloudy, chilly day in late February 
I when “Professor” Morel’s one-ring circus 

and animal show reached the muddy bank 
of the French Broad River. The old man 
looked with misgiving first at his five heavy 
wagons and then at the rickety ferry that 
ran on a cable across the stream. “Well, Mr. 
Smathers, it’s got to be done; it’s got to be 
done!” he said to the ferryman. “‘This show 
must be over the state line before another 
day! I wouldn’t have thought of takin’ my 
animals out of winter quarters so early, but 
that schemer Littleton is tryin’ to get an in- 
junction that might stop our show for three 
months. I started to take him in as a partner, 
but found out he wasn’t honest.” 

“Then he went to lawin’ ye?” asked the 
ferryman, grinning. “For nine years you’ve 
been comin’ into the mountains over this 
road to tickle the boys and girls with yer 
little circus, but I was plumb surprised this 
year to see you at the ferry two months 
ahead of yer usual time.” 

“I'd beat him at the law,” said Mr. Morel, 
“but my lawyer said that the best way to 
do was to get the show into Tennessee so the 
fellow couldn’t delay us later. All right, Mr. 
Smathers, let’s send over the cook wagon and 
one of the vans first.” 

So out from the shore the old ferry ca- 
reened with the camp outfit and one of the 
vans. Steve, the canvas man and cook, and 
Jim, the roustabout, went with them. Mr. 
Smathers turned the wooden wheel on the 
boat that drew in and wound the pull rope, 
and the old ferry dragged along reluctantly 
on the pulleys through which ran the steel 
cable. 

Soon a shout from the opposite shore, 
three hundred feet away, announced that the 
first consignment of Mr. Morel’s aggregation 
had landed. 

On the other shore Dick Morel and his 
chum, Skip Frady, stuck their heads out 
from beneath the hood of the last van. They 
were disgruntled at having to leave school so 
early, but circus children have to catch their 
education as best they can between seasons 
on the road. Mr. Morel’s ragged little show 
with its trained ponies, its dogs and monkeys 
and Bruno, the bear, did not compete with 
the three-ring, “World’s Stupendous” aggre- 
gations. Even now the troupe of human per- 
formers was not with the outfit; they did not 
need to report until the first spring exhibition. 

“Fred next with the pony van and the dog 
wagon!” sang out Mr. Morel. “Ma’ll stay 
with us and the monks! She’s got to watch 
the lamp!” 

The monkeys, the pride and chief attrac- 
tion of the Morel family, were in the tightest 
van, where a kerosene lamp was burning to 
ward off the chill. They had been the chief 
source of worry on the trip, for monkeys are 
susceptible to pneumonia and like troubles. 
They were all in a bad humor now. Henri- 
etta, the venerable chimpanzee, yelled and 
shook her bars; and Koko, the spider monkey 
from Central America, was so cross that no 
one except Fred Morel, the eldest of the boys, 
could quiet him. Koko had ridden curled up 
under some fur robes on Fred’s lap, and 
now, when Fred, who had to go with the 
ponies and the dogs, handed him to Dick, the 
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a mighty lucky fellow, and when you came 
right down to it, David loyally added, Ruth 
Davenport was a mighty lucky girl. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 





The ferryboat went bounding and rocking in a 
wide arc on the submerged wire 
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monkey raised a fearful clamor. And when 
Fred went with the next load on the ferry- 
boat Koko stuck his head from the covers 
and howled. Then he fought and pulled Dick’s 
hair until Skip shook with laughter. 

“Never mind, Koko,” said Dick; “your 
loved friend is across now, and we go next!” 

Then the heavy old van with its faded 
gilt sides and its mud-covered ornamental 
wheels lumbered upon the flat scow. Mr. 
Smathers raised the front landing plank and 
blocked the hind wheels. The ferry would 
almost run itself across the river when the 
current struck the straight side of it at an 
angle. To make the landing required merely 
a few turns of the wheel that wound the pull 
rope over the wooden drum. The circus boys 
themselves had run the ferry on other trips. 

Mr. Morel held the big draft horses that 
drew the van and waved his hand at his 
elder son and the two employees across the 
river, who now were busy getting the other 
wagons up from the muddy landing. “We'll 
camp on the old Bascom farm and stay till 
painting-up time for the spring circuit,” Mr. 
Morel said to Mr. Smathers. “And then we’re 
rid of that gambler Littleton, who thought he 
was goin’ to work his schemes with my show. 
Nobody ever yet was beat out of a nickel at 
the Morel circus, and I’m too old to start 
that kind of business, Mr. Smathers.” 

“You’re a regular family institution, you 
and the monkeys!” 

Mr. Smathers had blocked the front wheels 
and was ready to start. Then he looked at 
his cable. The steel wire seemed to sag more 
than usual. So the ferryman went ashore and 
walked up to the big beam that was bolted 
to a “deadman,” which held both the cable 
and the pull rope. Suddenly he yelled in 
affright, “It’s slippin’! The rains have cut the 
bank, and the big water out there has 
dragged the anchor beam!” 

Even as he spoke the cable began to pull 
the “deadman” out from the mud and rocks. 
The beam and the loose coil of wire were 
dragging to the edge of the water. With an 
excited shout the ferryman dashed after the 
beam. “Git to the drum and pull yourselves 
over!” he cried. “Ye’re clean adrift at this 
end!” 

The ferryboat was swinging downstream. 
The anchor beam and the cable plunged over 
into the yellow flood. On the other side of the 
stream Steve and Fred Morel began to yell. 
Half a mile below, the river plunged over 
long shoals between frowning hills. It was 
no place for a runaway scow with a restive 
= of big horses and a monkey wagon on 
it! 

Dick saw that his father dared not leave 
the horses’ heads; so, with Koko still en- 
twined round his neck, he dashed to .the 
windlass round which wound the pull rope. 
Perhaps they could draw the outfit over by 
hand. But suddenly the wheel came free of 
all weight. The loose pull rope wound over 
the drum, but the ferryboat did not move. 


“We couldn’t do it anyhow!” cried Dick. 
“Not bow on against this current the way the 
boat’s lying.” 

“TI see what happened to the pull rope,” 
said Skip. “The swing downstream brought 
it and the cable into that oak tree over there 
right by the landing and broke the pull 
line.” 

Dick went on reeling in the useless rope. 
Mr. Morel was trying to calm his big team, 
which had grown restive as the heavy current 
began to rock the ferry. The swift water 
struck the scow where it was never intended 
to strike it—on its low bow past which the 
steel wire ran shoreward. 

“Better see to those chocks, Dick!” yelled 
his father. “If the cable slips through the 
pulleys, we'll go down on the rough water, 
sure!” 

“The cable can’t slip. The beam’s still on 
the loose end. It’s all dragged up in a tangle 
behind the pulleys, and that’s what liolds us.” 

Skip took the bridles, and Mr. Morel ran 
to the wheel on one side of the ferryboat. 
Yes, the cable was holding, but the unac- 
customed direction of the strain was causing 
the wire rope to grind savagely into the rusty 
pulleys. If the frame to which the pulleys 
were bolted or the pulleys themselves should 
yield, the ferryboat would go plunging down 
to the shoals in the gorge, as helpless as 
Noah’s ark in the flood. 

“Well, say!” gasped the old showman. “It’s 
a fix! Are you scared, ma?” 

“Don’t you let those boys get hurt!” cried 
Mrs. Morel. 

“Don’t you let those monkeys get chilled!” 
shouted Dick. “Best part of our show is 
right out here in the middle of the river, 
swinging on a line!” 

On the shore they had left they saw Mr. 
Smathers staring helplessly at the ferryboat. 
It was growing dusk; the ferryman’s little 
house up among the pines was hardly visible. 
On the other shore they saw Steve and Jim 
among the willows. The two men were try- 
ing to get the wagons and the six Shetland 
ponies up on firm soil. 

“Well, I don’t see what either Steve or Jim 
can do,” said Skip. “Get a skiff maybe and 
come out to us, but that wouldn’t help. If 
che boat don’t tear off this wire it’ll swing 
clear over and crash into the trees and rocks 
on that other bank!” 5 

The ferryboat went bounding and rocking 
in a wide arc on the submerged wire. Half- 
way across a surge of water curled over the 
low square end. Two thirds of the way across 
the boat began to dance heavily and to drag 
on the line. The old showman stared at the 
frowning rocks and the overhanging trees. 
There would be a terrific scramble when the 
limbs crashed into his frightened horses. 

Dick stood with the collar of his overcoat 
hunched up over the slender body of the 
spider monkey, which was round his neck as 
tight as a muffler. Dick knew that Koko 
should be back in the warm van, but the 





monkey had a desperate grip on his hair and 
there was no time to free himself. 

The ferryboat slued on more slowly now; 
within fifty feet of the dangerous shore it 
reeled under a crunching blow. The horses 
staggered and fought the bridles. “A rock!” 
yelled Skip. 

He and Dick stared over the side rail. The 
water boiled up and again sucked the boat 
on the hidden rock. “The water’s running in 
those seams that never were under water 
before, until she had to face the current bow 
on,” said Dick. “Say, it’ll be worse than hit- 
ting the bank to have her founder out here!” 

Then they heard a yell in the brush oppo- 
site. Fred had climbed out on a drift log as 
near as he could get to the boat. “Can’t you 
get the pull rope back to this shore?” he 
shouted. “The cable’s tight now and above 
water, but you can’t hang off this point 
long!” 

The Morel family knew that they could 
not. They also knew that they could not 
get the heavy rope across the swirling water 
to Fred. And if they could get it there, of 
what use would it be? The only place the 
ferryboat could land would be at its landing. 

Mrs. Morel described their situation in a 
sentence: “Now we might get ashore if the 
boat hit the bank where Fred is, but a circus 
man’s first business is to save his animals. 
Pa, you know that well as I do!” 

“That’s right, ma!” said Dick. “Best team 
we’ve got, and the monkeys are out on this 
old leaky ark. It’s got to make the landing!” 

“Whoa, Cesar!” yelled Mr. Morel to his 
off horse. “Yes, this boat must come up that 
wire. If Fred and Steve and Jim had a stout 
line to us they could hitch the three teams 
ashore to it and haul us out, maybe!” 

Dick knelt to look dubiously at the water 
under the plank floor. Darkness was falling. 
There was no house on the near bank closer 
than four miles; the chances of finding a rope 
long enough to reach to the ferryboat were 
slim. Besides how would they run it along the 
landing? A rope running right angles to 
the bank would be useless, and the dense 
willows that grew in the water made it im- 
possible to carry one end along the shore to 
the landing. 

Fred yelled warnings from the brush. He 
knew the peril better than those on the ferry 
knew it. He realized that if the boat sank 
no man could leave shore to go to the rescue, 
for the water would drag him down quickly 
into the rocky gorge. 

“Tf a fellow could get ashore along the 
cable and drag the pull rope!” muttered Dick. 
“We've got plenty of rope here, but the best 
slack-wire man in the business couldn’t reach 
shore on that bobbing cable. First it’s in the 
air and then almost under water. The current 
would pull a fellow off!” 

“How’s the monkeys, ma?” cried Skip. 

“They’re getting pretty wild. They know 
something’s wrong just as the horses do 
Better bring Koko in and chain him before 
he gets chilled, Dick. That’s no place for a 
black-faced monk as smart as Koko!” 

Dick tried to unwind the long yellow body 
from his neck, but Koko raged and clung to 
the under side of Dick’s collar. “Let go, 
boy!” gasped Dick. “Let go my ear! Say— 
get out of my hair!” 

Koko burst into long wailing ‘Oo-0-0s,” 
and his black eyes snapped with fury and 
determination. When the ferryboat struck the 
rock again all the monkeys set up a clamor, 
and the big team of horses swung the wagon 
back and forth on its rear wheel blocks. Mr. 
Morel pleaded with his wife to get out, but 
she refused. 

“It’s monkeys first with ma,” said Dick. 
“With all this bangin’ goin on, they’d die ot 
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fright and fightin’ each other if we left ’em 
where they ‘couldn’t see one of us.” 

The boys knew Ma Morel. She’d stick to 
her post, as calm as a mountain. But Dick 
and Skip knew that the ferryboat would soon 
swamp and perhaps drown them all. The 
bilge water was splashing under the planks. 

“Somebody’s got to take the rope and get 
ashore up that wire,” said Dick. “Swim and 
drag along; maybe I could do it. O Fred!” 
he shouted. “Go back to the landing!” 

As Dick waved, the monkey swung out on 
his arm and howled. At that moment Koko 
had seen Fred “Morel, his trainer and pro- 
tector, there on the rocks. Dick tried to thrust 
the prize monkey back under his coat, but 
as Fred started upstream toward the land- 
ing Koko began to howl worse than ever. As 
Dick dragged at his slender body the mon- 
key, as swift as a flash, made a leap and 
landed out on the taut steel cable, where he 
clung and wailed at the shore. 

Dick pulled at the end of the monkey’s 
light chain, but Koko grabbed the wire with 
hands and feet and flattened his body. Fright- 
ened, and screaming at the disappearing Fred, 
the monkey would have suffered his neck to 
be pulled out of joint before he would have 
started back on the wire. 

“Back here, fool!” shouted Dick, leaning 
on the low rail. “Say, Skip, hold this chain! 
I’ve got to swing. out there and break his 
grip on that wire! He’ll get a chill that'll kill 
him!” 

“You go into that water and you'll get a 
chill a mile downstream!” yelled Skip, dash- 
ing to the rail. 

On the bank Fred had turned and was 
shouting warnings to his loved pet. Then he 
began to shout advice to the others. “Let 
him go, Dick!” he cried. “He’ll travel that 
wire as he does the high trapeze on the bal- 
loon! You’ll hurt him! Let him come on to 
me!” 

“Let go?” Skip stared at Dick, who was 
tightly clutching the chain. “Say, I believe 
he’d make it if he didn’t get scared!” 

“Scared, shucks!” grunted Dick. “He 
couldn’t be any more scared than he is now. 
The more scared he is the harder he’ll hang 
on ner 

Then Skip suddenly banged his chum 
across the back. “Well, if he’s going, give him 
a line!” 

“Line? He couldn’t lift the end of the pull 
rope!” 

“Hold on!” cried Skip. “Up under the seat 
box on the wagon there’s a line he can take, 
a whole reel of trout line that I haven’t had 
a chance to use in two years! Koko’ll run 
the cable with it!” 

Dick looked blank for a moment, trying 
to grasp Skip’s idea; but he held the chain 
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while the black-faced monkey crouched on 
the cable and howled for his friend. 

Skip ran back to the wagon and soon re- 
turned with his big reel of fishline. “It’s 
a chance,” he said. “Now, let him go! Keep 
the reel unwinding! O Fred! Call your baby ! 
He’s bringing a load!” 

Both boys jumped back and yelled wildly 
at Fred Morel. But Fred was not watching 
them; his eyes were fixed on a flashing spot 
of yellow fur in the chill dusk. Halfway along 
the cable the monkey paused as if the drag 
of the line were troublesome. Fred shouted 
and ran over rocks and round trees to the 
landing. Jim and Steve had rushed back 
there, and now they were all shouting en- 
couragement at Koko. Thirty feet from the 
shore the monkey sat up and tugged furiously 
at his collar. Since the trout line was invisible, 
the group could not tell what ailed him. 

“Come on, boy, make home!” yelled Fred 
ind snapped his fingers downward as he was 
wont to call the monkey in his training tricks. 
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After one thrilling moment of balancing him- 
self, Koko leaped forward and did not stop 
until he plunged upon the wet platform and 
then upon Fred’s arm. And up that arm he 


swung and round Fred’s neck, knocking off | 
his master’s cap and twisting both hands into | 
the boy’s hair until he yelled. Over Fred’s | 
arm came a strand of fine wet linen cord. | 


“What’s this?” he asked in amazement. 

“They’re fastenin’ the rope to this fishin’ 
cord!” shouted Steve. “I understand; come 
on now! We can heave in the broken pull 
rope! All right there, Dick! We understand! 
Jim, get the black span off the camp wagon!” 

“Well, if that don’t beat all!” muttered 
Jim. “Monkey on a fishline!” 

Back on the scow Dick and Skip were free- 
ing the pull rope on the wet foredeck of the 
ferry. Mr. Morel still clung to his team and 
stared at the shore. Mrs. Morel held a whole 
armful of young monkeys that she 
taken from the cages to keep them wari 
under the robes. “If this show goes down, pa, 
I’m going with it!” she said. “And if those 
boys let Koko catch his death o’ cold —” 

“They’re snakin’ the big line ashore!” 
yelled Mr. Morel. “Jim’s got two of the 
teams on it! Careful there, Fred, of that baby 
of yours!” 

Skip and Dick scarcely breathed as they 
watched the big pull rope come heavily out 
of the swirling water. They had warped their 
end round the two frame posts of the ferry- 
boat, and when the first drag sent the water 
swishing aft under the wagon they gasped to 
realize how low the scow had sunk in the 
tugging current. The ferryboat went slowly 
toward the shore, swinging dangerously near 
the willows and then away. The teams could 
not squarely bring the boat to the landing, 
but they got it alongside; and then everyone 
went to work and knocked the side rail down. 

few moments later the van rolled un- 
steadily ashore. Then the Morel family 
gathered round Fred, who held Koko inside 
his shirt. “Land’s sake,” said Mrs. Morel, “I 
never expected the Morels to give a private 
performance like this! And Koko was the 
star, as he always is!” 
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THE KING’S CHIGNON 


ONSERVATIVE critics who deplore the 
freedom of the modern woman in man- 
ners and dress often harp indignantly 

upon the mannishness of the costume that 
she adopts for sports and for athletics. In 
the past, so we are assured, woman desired 
always sweetly elegant and distinctively fem- 
inine clothes. The last thing she wanted was 
to dress like a man. 

That may well be; but there is room for 
doubt. From the Memoirs of Bachaumont 
we learn that King Louis XVI, whose head, 
before he lost it, was not provided with the 
liveliest of wits, once played a little joke—his 
one recorded, historic joke!—on Marie An- 
toinette, his ultra-frivolous and fashionable 
queen. Fashion had been running to extremes 
that he did not approve of, especially in the 
matter of caps, hair ornaments and _ hair- 
dressing. In May, 1783, on returning from the 
chase one fine morning the king, who had his 
hair dressed in a chignon such as women wear, 
went to visit the queen. Her Majesty burst 
out laughing and asked the meaning of the 
“masquerade” and whether the carnival had 
come again. 

“Do you think it is ugly?” asked her royal 
husband. “It is a fashion I wish to set; I 


have never started one yet.” 


“Ah, sire, be warned of this one; it is hid- 
eous!” replied Her Majesty. 

“But, madame,” he replied, “we men must 
find some way of dressing our hair to dis- 
tinguish us from women; you have robbed us 
of the lovelock, the twist and the queue, and 
now you have taken the cadogan [a doubled, 
turned-up plait], which was all we had left, 
and which I think is very unbecoming to 
women.” 

The queen, who was always anxious above 
all things to please the king, immediately gave 
orders that her cadogan should be unplaited, 
and had her hair dressed in a chignon. 

It was not a very subtle or brilliant joke, 
and the cadogan was an infinitely less ridicu- 
lous fashion than many others of the period, 
less ridiculous even than the chignon itself. 

Poor Louis did not live to be shocked at 
women with bobbed hair. That style or its 
near relation, the clipped locks closely curled, 
first came in just after the guillotine had 
shorn away the heads of the hapless king and 


queen and of half the nobility of France. It | 


was called @ Ja Brutus as a compliment to the 
famous Roman patriot, who in classic art is 
represented with close-curled locks. 


had | 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


THE MAN WHO KEEPS his word does not 
make glib promises. 


When Wind and Water Come to Grips 
Their Wrath is wreaked upon the Ships. 


WE PUT TOO GREAT A VALUE on the 
services we render others and too small a 
value on the services that others render us. 


STANDARDIZING AUTOMOBILE PARTS 
is not merely a matter of convenience to 
motorists; last year it saved automobile man- 
ufacturers an amount estimated at three quar- 
ters of a billion dollars. 


“IF I WERE A YOUNGSTER about to 
strike out for myself,” said the old citizen of 
Little Lot, “I should try to remember that 
it is always as important to make sure where 
the train is going as it is to get a good seat.” 


READY FOR SHIPMENT from Constanti- 
nople is the largest nut crop that Asia Minor 
has produced since 1914. Most of the nuts are 
filberts, a good share of which will come to 
the United States. Shelled filberts in Turkey 
bring about three cents a pound; here they 
sell for seventy-five. Not even a nut can 
travel free. 


AN ENTERPRISING English doctor, whose 
headquarters are in the ancient city of Pal- 
myra, found it difficult to keep in touch with 
his patients among the wandering Bedouin 
tribes. Accordingly, he bought an aéroplane 
and now flies out over the Syrian desert and 
watches the slowly moving camel trains for a 
signal to alight. 


THE MAURETANIA recently made the run 
from New York to Cherbourg, France, in five 
days, eight hours and fifty-six minutes, which 
is approximately eight hours less than the 
best time previously made between those two 
points. The fastest run of the Mauretania 
from Queenstown to New York was four 
days, ten hours and forty-one minutes. 


IT TAKES A CLEVER installation of tele- 
phone equipment to pick up, transfer and 
broadcast by radio the proceedings of a gen- 
eral meeting in a large auditorium, but it 
was recently shown in New York that it can 
be done. It may not be a great while before 
anyone who will drop his regular work long 
enough to listen can hear the debates in 
Congress. 


A BRITISH FIRM OF DYERS has discov- 
ered a process by which material can be dyed 
in two shades at one immersion. A new dye 
substance called “ionamines” affects only silk 
or artificial silk, whereas other dyes, already 
known, have an affinity for cotton only. It is 
possible, therefore, by using cloth that con- 
tains part cotton and part silk to get different 
shades in the same piece by one immersion. 


A FRENCH WRITER insists that man could 
live twice as long as he usually does if he 
would abandon the notion that seventy or 
eighty years is the normal limit of life. Among 
other interesting instances of longevity he re- 
fers to a certain district in Chile where in a 
population of about forty thousand there are 
more than twenty persons who have reached 
the remarkable age of one hundred and fifty 
years. 


SOON AFTER A BIRD ora monkey deposits 
the seed of the ficus, or wild fig, tree of equa- 
torial Africa in the bark of some other tree 
the seed germinates and the young plant sends 
out roots reaching to the ground and raises 
a crown that quickly overtops the tree that 
serves as an involuntary host. Then, having 
escaped the dangers of the jungle floor and 
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made sure of abundant sunlight, the tree pro- 
ceeds to envelop its host, which is soon killed 
and buried within the huge buttressed trunk 
of the ficus. °° 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


HEN the first census of the United 

States was taken in 1790 one person in 

every five was a negro,.or, to be exact, 
19.3 per cent. Two years ago, when the four- 
teenth census was taken, one person in every 
ten was black. The facts are imteresting, for 
they show that in spite of the well-known 
fecundity of the black race it is not increas- 
ing so rapidly in this country as the white 
race is. The white people, of course, have 
added millions to their number by immigra- 
tion and other millions through the offspring 
of immigrants, whereas the colored race has 
had almost no increase of that sort. But the 
process was noticeable even before the great 
tide of immigration began in the forties. In 
the fifty years between 1790 and 1840 the 
proportion of whites in our population rose 
from 80.7 per cent to 83.2 per cent. In the 
half century between 1870 and 1920 it went 
from 86.2 to 89.7 per cent; that is, it rose 
more rapidly but not more steadily than in 
the earlier period. There is some reason to 
think that the negroes were underenumerated 
in the last census—Dr. Kelly Miller of 
Howard University feels certain of it; but 
even with the revised figures that he suggests 
the proportion of whites would be 89.4 per 
cent, whereas in 1910 it was only 88.9. 

A still more remarkable fact brought out 
by the census is the gradual shifting of the 
negro population from South to North. The 
five states of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana, where the 
negroes are most numerous, actually had 
thirty-seven thousand fewer black persons in 
1920 than they had in 1910. The five states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio and 
Illinois had three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand more. The negro, like the wh‘te man, 
begins to show a tendency to leave the farm 
for the city and the factory. With the move- 
ment, perhaps largely because of it, comes a 
diminishing colored birth rate, which accord- 
ing to the census authorities is not yet offset, 
as it is in the case of the white race, by a 
greatly diminished death rate. It seems rea- 
sonable to believe that the colored race will 
not thrive so well in the colder climate of the 
North and under the confining conditions of 
industrial life as it has thrived on the planta- 
tions of the South; but the northward drift 
is unmistakable. It will take a long time to 
make the wider distribution of the negro 
socially and politically apparent. No doubt 
there will always be more negroes in the 
South than in the North; but Judge Tour- 
gée’s prediction of “eight black republics” in 
the South is already discredited. The negro 
is moving out of the “Black Belt” into a 
wider world. — 


THE TROUBLE AT GENOA 


HATEVER may be the outcome of 
the Genoa conference, history will re- 
"cord that those who originated it were 
actuated by high and noble motives; but it 
will also remember that they allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by considerations that 
were less exalted. To insure peace and to 
restore the economic health of Europe was 
the ultimate aim, but to rescue Russia from 
itself was the chief problem. It was beyond 
the scope, as it was beyond the right, of the 
conference to propose, still less to enforce, 
any conditions as to the form of government 
that Russia should have or the social organi- 
zation that the Russian people should set up. 
Nevertheless, the principles of the social 
organization already set up have rendered 
most difficult any arrangement between the 
Moscow authorities and the delegates of 
powers whose purpose it was to receive 
Russia back into the family of nations on 
condition that Russia itself should agree to 
the accepted basis of civilization, the right of 
private property. 

While the conference was searching for a 
formula to which the Russian delegates would 
agree those delegates made a separate treaty 
with Germany that gave them all that they 
demanded, subject to no concession on their 
part. Thereupon the minor and more selfish 
but not therefore dishonorable motives ap- 
peared. The economic restoration of Russia 
was to be promoted by restoring trade with 
Russia. The treaty gave special and in some 
respects exclusive privileges to Germany. None 
of the other powers asked for peculiar favors, 
but they did demand fair play. In other 
words, although they aimed first of all to 


revive industrial Russia, they claimed a share 
in the reciprocal benefits of Russian trade. 

It is there that the essential difference 
between the conference at Genoa and the 
conference at Washington appears most clearly. 
The powers represented at Washington went 
there without ulterior trade aims, without the 
desire to get the better of military or com- 
mercial rivals. On the contrary, they were all 
prepared to sacrifice something and did loyally 
sacrifice much for the common welfare. The 
whole atmosphere was one of good will and 
accommodation. At Genoa it is far different. 
There is no spirit of self-sacrifice. Although 
Russia and Germany are not treated as pari- 
ahs, they are made to understand that they 
are present only on sufferance and during 
good behavior and that they were subject to 
conditions. They object to the conditions and 
defy those who would impose them. There- 
upon the managers disagree in considering 
what terms shall be imposed, there are suspi- 
cions and cross-purposes among the Allies, 
and the peacemakers have a heroic task to 
restore harmony. 

But even as the matter stands the situation 
is not hopeless. The control of affairs is in 
able hands. Many times already the danger 
of disruption has been averted. Great and 
permanent good may yet come from the 
conference, even though the wrangling is 
depressing. Patience and reason may yet win. 
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NONSENSE 


E all know plenty of grave persons 

who condemn nonsense. Oh, how stiff 

they are and how solemn, how precise 
in their demeanor, how staid and exact in all 
their actions, how formal and rigid in their 
theoretical standard of life! And do not the 
shrewd see clearly that those persons have 
their nonsense like the rest of us? They talk 
in high-sounding phrases, they argue elabo- 
rately and logically on great questions, they 
spend long and pompous hours in debating 
matters that neither they nor anyone else can 
settle. And through it all they are likely to 
pour rivers, oceans of nonsense—and never 
know it. 

All of us, high and low, grave and trivial, 
learned and ignorant, have plenty of nonsense 
in our composition; all of us violate the pre- 
scriptions of reason, all of us transgress the 
bounds of sober judgment, all of us do things 
that we should condemn in others, nay, do 
things one day that we should ourselves con- 
demn the next. The wise are those who under- 
stand and recognize this element of nonsense 
and inconsistency, who admit it and enjoy it 
and turn it into laughter, knowing that a 
world wholly made up of gravity and solem- 
nity would be quite intolerable. 

It used to be the fashion to quote Horace. 
He is all but forgotten now; but he said some 
sage things of eternal profit, and not the least 
sage was his remark that there are times 
when it is pleasant to play the fool. The wise 
man will certainly not wish to play the fool 
all the time. It is only the judicious and deli- 
cate commingling of nonsense with the grave 
affairs of life that is tolerable to such as 
know how to suck the sweet from both. But 
the wisest are those who at the proper mo- 
ment can unbend, can trifle, can give an hour 
to frolic, to trivial laughter, to mere unmean- 
ing, heart-expanding, soul-comforting gayety. 

Life is an earnest, a strenuous, often a piti- 
ful, thing. We get through it best and get 
most out of it if we know how to sprinkle 
it conveniently with the rosebuds of merri- 


ment. 
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SHORT HOURS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


VERYONE ought to work more than 

thirty hours a week, if not at one job, 

then at another. No grown person of 
sound health is doing his duty either to him- 
self or to his country unless he does some 
kind of useful work. He is doing only two 
thirds of his duty if he does only two thirds 
as much useful work as he is reasonably capa- 
ble of doing. He is one third an idler. 

One excuse sometimes urged for the thirty- 
hour week is that it is necessary in order 
to give regularity of employment. It seems to 
some persons that, if there are more men seek- 
ing work in a given occupation than can be 
employed regularly at full time, the remedy 
must lie in employing all the men regularly 
at part time. To begin with, the argument 
assumes that you must necessarily produce 
less in thirty hours than in forty-eight hours. 
If you produce as much in thirty hours as in 
forty-eight hours, it would be just as hard to 
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keep everyone employed thirty hours a week 
as to keep them employed forty-eight hours a 
week. In the second place, those who use that 
argument do not take the trouble to ask 
why so many are seeking employment in that 
occupation. It is obvious that, if fewer men 
sought employment in that occupation, those 
who remained at work could be employed 
with greater regularity, even at full time. ; 

There are only two reasons why large num- 
bers of men should seek a given occupation. 
One is that they cannot fit themselves for 
any other. But that could apply only to the 
poorest paid and least attractive occupations. 
The other is that the occupation in question 
is so attractive as to induce young persons 
to seek it rather than other occupations that 
are open to them. If the occupation is over- 
crowded for the first reason, the remedy is 
better schools and opportunities for training, 
so that young people will have a wider choice 
of occupations. If the overcrowding is for the 
second reason, it can hardly be cured by 
making the occupation still more attractive. 

Suppose, for example, that a given occupa- 
tion is so attractive as to induce large num- 
bers of young men to leave farming and other 
occupations and crowd into it. Suppose, also, 
that the result is such overcrowding as to 
make employment irregular; that is, to make 
it impossible to employ all the laborers regu- 
larly on full time. Suppose, in the third place, 
that it is attempted to remedy the difficulty 
by cutting down the hours of labor without 
cutting down the wages. Would that make 
the occupation more attractive or less attrac- 
tive? Obviously it would make it more 
attractive. Would that discourage young men 
from trying to enter the occupation, or would 
it encourage more to try to enter it? Plainly 
it would encourage more to try to enter it. If 
more try to enter it, it will become impossible 
to employ the larger number regularly, even 
at thirty hours a week. 

Some genius might then propose another 
reduction of hours to remedy the new situa- 
tion. That would make the occupation still 
more attractive, bring still more young men 
into it, and so make it still more difficult to 
employ all of them even at the reduced hours, 
and so on ad infinitum. It is difficult to evade 
an economic law. 

But it may be urged that, if all occupations 
would reduce their hours correspondingly, the 
occupation in question would not become 
more attractive than the others. That horn of 
the dilemma, however, merely brings another 
penalty. If all occupations reduce their hours 
correspondingly, no occupation would gain 
anything, but the whole product of industry 
would be reduced. Everyone would then have 
less to consyme: the relative shares would 
remain about what they were before. 


..2 


WAS IT CONSTITUTIONAL ? 


NE of the favorite methods of opposing 
measures that are pending in Congress 
and legislatures is to maintain that 

they are unconstitutional. There are two 
recent examples of the practice in Congress. 
The anti-lynching bill was attacked on the 
ground that through it the general govern- 
ment was trying to assume a function that 
belongs exclusively to the states. A little later, 
in the Senate, the bill that provided for an 
adjustment of the debts due the United 
States from foreign governments was opposed 
on the ground that the legislative department 
was thereby seeking to encroach on the 
powers of the executive. The Senator who 
raised the point did not expect to defeat the 
bill, but he did turn the discussion to an 
interesting subject. 

The bill provided for a commission of five 
members,—the Secretary of the Treasury and 
four others to be appointed by the President, 
—who were to try to make agreements with 
the financial authorities of the debtor coun- 
tries concerning payment; to procure bonds 
in place of the notes that were accepted when 
the money was lent; to fix the time when the 
bonds should mature; to establish the rate 
of interest; to provide, if necessary, that the 
payment of the interest might be deferred for 
a specified time; and to come to terms on 
other matters that have to do with the in- 
debtedness of other nations. 

Senator Walsh of Montana took the posi- 
tion that such duties cannot constitutionally 
be delegated to a commission. He maintained 
that the arrangements to be made on the 
subject of the debts are of the nature of 
agreements between sovereign powers that 
can be embodied only in treaties; and that 
making treaties is a duty that belongs exclu- 
sively to the President. He held that the Pres- 
ident is already, without any specific act of 
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Congress to authorize it, empowered to treat 
with the European governments and to pro- 
pose to the Senate treaties that would cover 
all that the bill authorized the commission 
to do. Therefore, he contended, the measure 
before the Senate was an infringement upon 
the jurisdiction of the executive. He cited a 
somewhat parallel case: an act passed by 
Congress and vetoed by President Jackson 
for reasons similar to those that he advanced. 

In reply to that argument it was conceded 
that the President has the power to negotiate 
with the debtor nations and to make treaties 
with them in settlement; but that to admit 
that the matter could be handled in that way 
was not to exclude the possibility that it 
could also be done in other ways. The debts, 
it was held, are merely a part of the property 
of the United States, and Congress has the 
right to dispose of that property in such ways 
as it sees fit. Numerous examples were cited 
of similar action in our dealings with foreign 
states. It was pointed out, although it had no 
direct bearing on the constitutional question, 
that, if the treaty method were adopted, it 
would render necessary a separate treaty with 
every one of the debtor nations, which. would 
result in long delays in the Senate and the 
chance that the treaties might not get a two- 
thirds vote. Moreover, since the plan before 
the Senate was a commission to be appointed 
by the President, the alleged infringement on 
his prerogatives was purely imaginary. 

Such discussions are useful, even though 
they may be raised with no expectation that 
they will defeat the measure under considera- 
tion. They enable those who are supporting 
a measure to discover its strong and its weak 
points before it becomes law. 

The particular point raised in the recent 
discussion is a good one for intercollegiate 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE controversy between Mr. Gompers 

and Mr. Foster calls attention once more 
to the division that exists in the ranks of 
organized labor. Mr. Gompers, who is no 
communist and who believes that trade-unions 
should be trade-unions and not political or- 
ganizations with a revolutionary programme, 
has accused Mr. Foster of going to Moscow 
and getting money from Lenine with which 
to create a great secret machine for swinging 
American labor over into alliance with the 
Red International of Moscow. Mr. Foster 
patronizingly dismisses Mr. Gompers as far 
behind the times, but does not deny that, as 
the phrase goes, he is “boring from within” 
in the interest of the communists. He has 
been active in that work for several years and 
is not in the least ashamed of it. Generally 
speaking, the parties within the Federation 
of Labor divide along the line between 
skilled and unskilled. The skilled workmen 
are largely with Mr. Gompers; the successes 
of Mr. Foster’s proletarian propaganda have 
been among the unskilled. 


eo 


T was said during the committee hear- 

ings in Washington on the Muscle Shoals 
projects that Mr. Ford’s engineers had worked 
out a process of making fertilizer, presumably 
from the air, at a much lower cost than 
has hitherto been possible. No further infor- 
mation is at hand, but no discovery more 
fundamentally useful to the race could be 
imagined. e 


N American dollar will buy more than 
four million rubles in Russia today. The 
soviet government has printed paper notes in 
denominations of fifty million and one hun- 
dred million rubles. Before the war one of 
the larger notes would have represented fifty 
million dollars. Today it is not worth much 
more than a twenty-dollar bill. 


so] 


RESIDENT HARDING showed sound 

judgment in declining to receive the 
“crusade” of the children of the “political” 
prisoners, The journey to Washington was 
admitted to be propaganda organized for a 
political purpose. As a theatrical means of 
calling attention to the fact that men are still 
in prison for doing what they could to pre- 
vent the nation from using its power effec- 
tively in the war the crusade was ingenious, 
but it could of course add nothing to the 
President’s information in the matter, and it 
offended by seeming to argue that the nation, 
in punishing the fathers for their crime, was 
responsible for any hardships visited on the 


children, instead of recognizing that the fa- 
thers by deliberately violating the law had 
brought misfortune on their families. No one 
believes that the prisoners will serve out their 
sentences, but they will not be released any 
sooner because of such illogical appeals to 
sentiment as the “children’s crusade.” 


e 


HANG and Wu, the two military chief- 
tains who have been fighting over Peking, 
have carried on a warfare that was vastly 
different from the gong-beating, flag-waving 
tactics of other days. The opposing armies 
were equipped with artillery and with aéro- 
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planes that dropped explosive bombs. They | 


seem to have been well disciplined and to 
have been handled with a good deal of stra- 
tegic ability on both sides. Such an advance in 
military methods is natural enough, but, if it 
continues, the nations that have been exploit- 
ing the helplessness of China will find their 
situation unpleasant. 
is almost limitless, and its people, though 
peacefully inclined,-are courageous enough. 
With a few good generals and adequate 
equipment they could make it dangerous for 
anyone to invade their country. 


so] 


INGRESS pays scant attention to the 
budget that General Dawes’s office drew. 
Up to May 1 the appropriation bills had 


The man power of China | § 


already been increased by $168,000,000, and it | 


seems probable that almost as much more will | § 


be added before the last of the bills is passed. 
We are no more likely to “balance our 
budget” than some of the financially embar- 
rassed nations of Europe. Secretary Mellon 
some time ago estimated that the revenue 
will fall $359,000,000 below the appropria- 
tions; and that was before Congress found it 


so hard to resist the temptation to mark up | 


the appropriations. ° 


HONEYBEE stung a man who lived in | @ 


Pine Brook, New Jersey, on the temple 
the other day, and in ten minutes the man 
was dead. The newspaper account said that 
several beekeepers and at least one physician 
in the neighborhood declared that a bee sting 
on the knee or on the temple was usually 
fatal. The coroner, however, thought that 
death was the result of excitement and shock 
working on a weak heart. What do the med- 
ical men and the bee fanciers among our 
readers think about the seriousness of bee 
stings on the temple? 
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The Palace of St. George, Genoa, where 


the international conference met 


e 


LTHOUGH fighting between the Free- 
Staters and the irreconcilable Republi- 
cans goes on in Ireland, there is a better 
feeling in the air. The appeal to the common 
sense of the Irish people, signed by ten well- 
known officers of the Republican army, is an 
indication that the peril of the situation is 
understood by those who have helped to lead 
the country into it. It is true enough that the 
Free State government does not succeed in 
keeping public order through the country, but 
it is also true that the conduct of the opposing 
party is little by little alienating the respect 
of their original supporters and helping to 
strengthen the hands of Collins and Griffith. 


oS 


F the Republicans carry Indiana this fall, a 
man who will add intellectual and personal 
force to the Senate will return thither after 
an absence of twelve years. Mr. Beveridge 
represented Indiana in Washington from 1899 
to 1911. Since his retirement he has added to 
his reputation as a statesman the accomplish- 
ments of an historian and a man of letters. 
That he defeated Senator New in the pri- 
maries, although Mr. New had all the advan- 
tages of position and political organization, 
shows his strength with the voters. 
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THE PARADERS 


By Elizabeth Thornton Turner 


ky OU are red,” said Bluebird to Redbird one day. 
That was no news to Redbird; so he merely 
nodded and went on pecking at a sunflower. 

Next time Bluebird spoke louder. “You are red,” 
he repeated. 

“He’s trying to be funny,” Redbird thought, “but I 
will be polite to him.” He hopped a few steps forward 
and said, “Yes,” in a friendly tone. 

“And I am blue,” went on Bluebird, “very blue.” 

Redbird felt a little provoked. “Oh, come, aren’t you 
rather silly ?” he said. 

Bluebird blinked. “Not at all,” was his answer. “Sup- 
pose now that beside you and me there was another bird 
and he were white. What should we be?” 

“What should we be?” echoed Redbird. “I can’t think 
what you are talking about.” 

Bluebird did not say anything right away, and Red- 
bird thought hastily: “Why, he’s trying to make a joke; 
I'll make one too.” Then he repeated, “What should we 
be? Why, maybe we’d be bees.” 

It was Bluebird’s turn to look annoyed; he twitched 
his head crossly. 

“O dear,” thought Redbird. “Now he’s angry. Listen, 
Bluebird,” he went on, “I am red, and you are blue, to be 
sure; and if a white bird should join us, what should we 
be ? I declare I don’t know.” 

“We'd be red, white and blue, of course,” said Blue- 
bird. He shook himself joyfully and gave a little hop. 
“Today is the Fourth of July,” he continued. “We could 
join the parade, you see.” 

“Nonsense,” said Redbird, who was really impatient 
with his friend. He gave his tail a flirt and flew off into 
a near-by apple tree. There he perched on a bough and 
eyed Bluebird in silence. 

“Pshaw,” he said at length a little uneasily. “A parade, 
and me with one of my tail feathers gone! That tangle 
of briers I got caught in yesterday yanked my finest 
feather out.” 

“Oh, well,” said Bluebird, “one feather more or less 
won’t make much difference. The point is how to find 
a white bird to march with us in the parade.” 

But Redbird was scornful again. “Shucks!” he said, as 
he almost lost his balance trying to pick a worm from 
the under side of a leaf. “Why should we think about 
parades? No one would join us, you know. There’s 
Plucka, the little white hen—she wouldn’t.” 

“Perhaps she would,” his friend put in. “I hadn’t 
thought of Plucka. Come, let’s ask her.” 

Redbird looked sulky. “She’ll laugh at my lost tail 
feather,” he began. 

“Oh, no; it’s not there to laugh at, you know,” said 
his companion. “Hurry up; there’s no time to waste.” 








THE TEASY ELF 


By Grace May North 
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Kind old Towser lay at ease blinking in the sun ; 
Teasy Elf came tripping by looking for some fun. 


Teasy with the feather red from his jaunty cap 
Tickle-ickled Towser’s nose and kept him from his nap. 














Towser was not srowly- gruff nor cross a bit, not he, 
But got up slowly, shook himself and pondered pleasantly. 


**Woof !’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll take a walk down to 
Woodsy Dale.’’ 
He did not know that Teasy Elf went riding on his tail ! 
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THE FLAG OF ’77 


By Arthur Guiterman 


When Congress first decreed a flag to float above our 
lands and waters, 

Out came each busy sewing bag among the small 
Colonial daughters. 

Six milk-white stripes they deftly made, the blood-red 
stripes they stitched were seven; _ 

And thirteen stars their hands arrayed against a little 
patch of heaven. 

Those flags of silk or cotton stuff that showed a new- 
born constellation 

Waved on the men in blue-and-buff who fought the 
war that made a nation. 

Though now the stars are forty-eight, the flag still 
speaks the word they plighted: 

“Each State a Star, each Star a State, march onward, 

: upward, free, united!” 
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Plucka, the little white hen, was busy trying to decide which of 
three places would make the best nest. 

“Plucka,” said Bluebird, “should you care to walk in a parade?” 

“Dear me, no!” answered Plucka as she peered nervously into 
an overturned basket. 

“Q Plucka,” said Bluebird reproachfully, “you would be just 
the right color.” 

“Right color!” the little hen repeated fussily, “Now what in the 
world do you mean by that? What color ?” 

“You would be white,” answered Bluebird. 

“Would be white!” the little hen said crossly. “But I am white 
already.” 

Bluebird turned away discouraged. 

“T knew she wouldn’t do it,” said Redbird tauntingly. “There’s 
no one who will. Now, Cribble, the white mouse —” 

“Oh, yes, Cribble,” said Bluebird, brightening up. ‘“He’s the white 
mouse with velvet-lined ears and a curly tail. How pleased he will 
be to do it!” 

Redbird plumed his remaining tail feathers and followed Blue- 
bird unwillingly. 

But Cribble, the white mouse, was not encouraging. He merely 
asked questions in a frightened voice. ““P-p-parade?” he jabbered. 
“Wh-when ? Wh-where ?” 

“Fourth of July,” cried Bluebird, “up and down, everywhere. 
And you’re to be in the parade because —” 

He broke off with a dismayed chirp, for Cribble was back in his 
hole with only a quivering little tail sticking out. 

“Aha!” said Redbird. “I knew he wouldn’t do it. There’s no one 
who will. Spuff, the white kitten, is so cross and unfriendly —” 

“I’m going to try Spuff,” Bluebird interrupted. He hurried off. 

“Tt would be just like the little beast to take out a few more of 
my tail feathers,” Redbird grumbled as he followed. 


Spuff was cross indeed in a new and dreadful way. He did a most | 


alarming thing. Getting flat on his stomach, he crawled toward the 
friendly little birds; his tail twitched and jerked as he came. 
‘ “Spuff,” Bluebird began with a polite chirp, “should you care to 
e in oe 
Zip! Spuff gave a spring; but he was just a trifle too late. The 
little birds wheeled away and left the impolite kitten with an 
astonished look on his face and two red tail feathers in his mouth. 
Redbird was furious about the feathers. He flew to the top of a 
tall pine tree and sat there and scolded sharply. 
Bluebird wanted to laugh, but he would not. “Oh, no one will 
notice,” he said. 
“Anyone would notice,” Redbird retorted. “Even absent-minded 
Miss Woo, the white pigeon —” 
. ——n !” interrupted Bluebird. “I had forgotten Miss Woo. She'll 
elp us.” 
“No, no,” the other objected. “She’d never do it in the world.” 
Just then they caught sight of Miss Woo coming round a bend. 
She was walking in a switchy, dignified way through the dust. 
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“Why, here you are!” cried Bluebird. He added in an 
undertone, “We won’t mention the parade right away. 

“Tt’s very dusty, Miss Woo,” ventured Bluebird. 

Miss Woo peered anxiously ahead of her in an absent- 
minded way. “Very,” she agreed. 

“What are you gazing at ?” Redbird asked. 

“Can I help you in any way ?” Bluebird inquired. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” Miss Woo replied. “The trouble 
is, that boy on the pony seems to be getting out of sight.” 

“And what if he does?” Redbird asked with a flounce. 
“So much the better; he only makes dust.” 

Bluebird hopped cheerily along behind the white pigeon 
and waited for a chance to speak of the parade. All at 
once Miss Woo stopped short. “O dear!” she moaned. 
“The boy is going entirely too fast; the first thing he 
knows he will drop the flag and then —” 

“Speaking of flags,” Bluebird interrupted hurriedly, 
“there’s going to be a parade today.” 

Miss Woo looked puzzled. “What do you mean?” 

“It’s Fourth of July, you know,” Bluebird explained. 
“And so there will be a big parade, you see.” 

To his astonishment Miss Woo began to chuckle. She 
chuckled so hard that at last she could scarcely stand up. 
Bluebird, who had tried so hard to be patriotic, began to 
feel greatly hurt; his head drooped sadly. 

“O Bluebird, Bluebird!” cried Miss Woo. “Don’t you 
know you are walking in the parade this very minute? 
The dust is so thick that you can hardly see, but we arz 
marching along at the very end of the line.” 

Bluebird looked dazed, but Redbird hopped forward 
excitedly. He had forgotten all about his tail feathers. 
“How stupid I have been!” he said. ““To be sure we are!” 

“To be sure we are,” repeated Miss Woo, as she went 
switching behind him through the dust. 

“To—be—sure—we—are,” panted Bluebird, under- 
standing at last. “And, oh, look,” he added joyfully, “we 
are just the right colors—red, white and blue!” 


°° 
BLUE WATER 


HEN little Charlotte saw the ocean for the first 
time she cried, “I didn’t know it was that big!” 
She watched the great waves come rolling in. 
“IT don’t believe I'll go in on a windy day,” she cried. 
“T’m crazy to wade, but the water’s too wild.” 

Still, she felt rather dismal as she wandered down the 
beach through the sand and heard the other people shout- 
ing in the water. How cool and happy they must be! 

After a while she saw a little boy sitting alone in the 
sand. “Are you afraid of the ocean?” asked Charlotte. 

The boy laughed. “No,” he said, “I’ve been sick, and 
so I can’t bathe in the ocean. But who wants to wade ?” 

“T do,” Charlotte said wistfully. “But I’m not going 
into that ocean on a windy day.” 

“Maybe you’d like to wade in a little ocean about as 
big as a bathtub,” the boy said. 

Charlotte thought he was making fun of her, but he 
added, rising to his feet, “I mean it; come along.” 

Charlotte followed him eagerly through the hot sand. 

“My name is Donald,” 
the little boy remarked. 

“Mine’s Charlotte,” the 
little girl said. 

“Here’s your little ocean,” 
said Donald, suddenly stop- 
ping before a group of 
rocks. 

Charlotte moved nearer 
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and stepped over the edge of the largest rock. “Oh, what 
a cunning little ocean!” she cried. 

There among the rocks was a still pool that had been 
left by the last high tide. Presently she was stepping into 
the cool blue water. 

“Oh, how lovely and cool and blue!” she cried. 

“I believe I'll wade after all,” said Donald. 
And they spent half the day in their sky-blue pool. 
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JUNE 
In June the bills for 
graver needs grow less, 


But like a rose’s 
petals flutter down 
The bills for Sister’s 
satin wedding dress 
And Brother’s graduation 
cap and gown. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


. 














“SOMETHING TO HOLD TO” 
NP rcaing it was long after midnight, the 


reading lamp was still burning in Dr. Fer- 

guson’s study. His wife approached the 
room anxiously; she knew only too well the cause 
of her husband’s wakefulness; insomnia and 
nervous depression had mastered him as a result 
of overwork in a hospital for mentally disabled 
soldiers. She opened the door. The doctor was 
seated at his desk, turning the leaves of a large 
book. 

“T am afraid you will not sleep at all if you 
begin to study at this hour,” she said to him. 
Then she exclaimed, “Why, that is the Bible! 
Are you —” 

“No; no worse than usual—rather better men- 
tally than for some time. But no wonder you are 
astonished, my dear; this is the Bible that you 
gave me when we were married! Find for me, 
Mary, the text that begins: ‘For I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature —’ But first I must tell you what 
called my attention to those majestic words.” 

Mrs. Ferguson seated herself. 

“You remember,” the doctor continued, “that 
I told you about John Foster, my college class- 
mate, who consulted me some time ago. I sent 
him to a cancer specialist, who, as we soon 
learned, could do little to relieve his agony. His 
granddaughter, Mary Foster, a Red Cross nurse, 
told me this morning of his death several days 
ago. I had lost track of him until recently be- 
cause the tragic death of his wife in a railway 
accident, his subsequent ill health and the loss of 
his savings had prevented him from coming to 
our class reunions. Today I attended his funeral. 

“Only one other person was present at the 
service besides the minister, Miss Foster and 
myself, but the face of that person and what he 
said to me sent me to this Book tonight. He was 
a former patient of mine at the hospital, a suf- 
ferer from shell shock. After the usual service the 
minister said, ‘I have been asked to read the 
favorite Scripture of our friend, who faced be- 
reavement, financial loss and physical pain like 
a veritable saint and martyr.’ 

“The face of my former patient lighted up. As 
we turned away from the grave I said to him, ‘I 
am glad to find you so well.’ ‘Doctor,’ he replied 
quickly, ‘do you remember that when you said to 
me, “Hold on, my boy; you will ultimately re- 
gain your strength,’ I groaned and muttered, 
“How can I hold on when there is nothing to 
hold to? I am sinking—sinking!” You did not 
like the look in my eyes, and you warned Miss 
Foster to watch me. It was John Foster, her 
grandfather, that led me to the Rock. I found 
something to hold to. Nothing shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God!’ 

“Mary, the war and its aftermath have made 
my former view of life inadequate. I must find 
something to hold to. Read me the text I spoke 
of—the favorite Scripture of my old friend.” 
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THE MEMORIAL 


" UT Cousin Mat of all persons!’ Glen 
cried. “I never saw anyone so much 
changed in my life. She has always been 

such a pathetic little wisp of a creature; now she 
is eager and happy and really pretty. I notice 
that the family treat her better too; they never 
mistreated her of course, but except for you and 
your mother they used to ignore her. How she 
adores you, Joyce! And what a wooden-headed 
ignoramus I have been! It’s you that has worked 
the miracle. To think that I couldn’t put two and 
two together! How did you do it?” 

a be a goose, Glen. I didn’t do anything 
at all.” 

“[’m waiting,” Glen said. 

Joyce looked away for a moment. When her 
eyes met Glen’s again they were wet with tears. 
“T wanted to do something real for mother,” she 
said, “something right out of myself. I—I prayed 
over it, Glen, but every way I tried seemed im- 
possible somehow. Then one day I went to see 





Cousin Mat. I always was fond of her, but not 
fond enough to go and see her often.” 

Glen nodded. 

“Well,” Joyce continued, “this time I stayed 
with her a long while; I did it for mother’s sake. 
Cousin Mat told me a lot of things about her 
childhood when she and mother grew up to- 
gether. I suppose that it was the first time I’d 
ever really been interested in what she said. 
Anyway when I was going away she held my 
hand in both her little thin ones. ‘You don’t 
know how much good you’ve done me!’ she cried. 
And I saw in a sudden flash that she looked like 
another person, and I realized that for years she 
had needed somebody to be interested in her. So 
I put Cousin Mat’s name at the head of my list 
of engagements every week. She looked forward 
to seeing me and made little parties for me, and 
I grew to love them as much as she did. Then I 
got her to work for the village fair that the Red 
Cross was holding. I persuaded her to dress dolls 
and then to sit in a booth and sell them. I de- 
clare, with her soft white hair and soft shining 
eyes, she was the prettiest and most popular 
person there. People flocked to her booth. It 
was her real coming-out party—think of it, at 
seventy-one! And now she has all that her hands 
can hold.” 

“And Joyce Palmer—I know her!—is looking 
for some one else to bring to life—for her moth- 
er’s sake,” said Glen. 

“Mother was always doing it—all her dear 
life. I am far behind her,” Joyce said softly. 
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A BLACK CARDINAL 


FRENCH journalist, recently returned from 
Africa, has given some amusing glimpses 
of the lighter side of missionary life. With 

much reminiscently humorous appreciation a de- 
voted fellow countryman and missionary told him 
of his unexpected encounter in the wilds with a 
church dignitary greater than himself. 

It was during his first visit to a powerful 
neighboring tribe that under the influence of a 
jealous witch doctor was inclined to be danger- 
ously hostile. It was held in check, however, by 
the chief and the chief’s son, to the latter of 
whom the missionary had been able to render an 
important service. With many misgivings they 
finally gave him permission to hold a service 
under a great tree and promised to attend in state 
not only to listen to his preaching but to make 
sure that it should be heard without interruption. 
The younger chief was on hand promptly, but the 
elder man did not appear, and after waiting for 
some time the missionary, a little wiry, physi- 
cally insignificant man, rose to speak, garbed in 
a carefully cherished but rusty and worn old 
cassock. 

As he uttered his first words there was a 
murmur, and the crowd parted respectfully to let 
an amazing figure pass through. It was the old 
chief; he had come, as he had promised, in state. 
He was six feet several inches tall and was as 
black as ebony. His woolly head was crowned 
with plumes and adorned with glittering orna- 
ments; his jetty countenance gleamed with oil 
and smiles; and his towering form was robed in 
all the glowing and flowing majesty of a cardi- 
nal’s superb red robes! 

A black prince of the church in the heart of 
Africa was almost too much for the good mis- 
sionary’s poise; for a moment he thought that 
the costume was intended as burlesque and as an 
affront to his religion. But, fortunately, he did 
not allow his face to reveal the passing suspicion 
and, presently recovering himself, proceeded with 
the service. 

Not until after his return to civilization was 
the mystery fully explained. He then learned that 
a dealer in secondhand clothes, Hyman of Lon- 
don, made a specialty of trade with Africa and the 
Orient; and, knowing the tastes of his custom- 
ers, he dealt largely in cast-off uniforms, official 
and court suits, peers’ robes and theatrical cos- 
tumes. Some famous tragedian had once trod the 
stage in those gorgeous draperies as Shakespeare’s 
Wolsey or as Tennyson’s Becket, or as Richelieu 
had thrillingly “launched the curse of Rome” 
amid the plaudits of a London audience. 
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LORRAINE CROSSES UNDER 
THE SOD 


OT long ago, writes a contributor, some 

schoolboys of Delta County, Michigan, 

who were gathering acorns at recess from 
a large tree on a hill near the Escanaba River, 
found some valuable relics that date from the 
time of Father Marquette. 

The boys had climbed the tree and shaken the 
acorns off. While they were picking them up a 
large one rolled under a sod. One of the boys 
pulled up the sod and disclosed four crosses, tar- 
nished with age. Each was standing upright, and 
the tops, which have rings in them, were close 
“together as if they had once hung from a string. 
The peculiar shape of the crosses roused the boys’ 
curiosity, and they took them to their teacher, 
who scoured them and found that they were of 
solid silver. 

They are of different sizes. The largest is six 
inches long and four inches wide; the smallest is 
four inches by two inches. All four crosses are 
elaborately engraved; except for the initials “R. 
C.” the engraving on each is different from any 
on the rest. The workmanship shows the crosses 
to be handmade. But, unlike the ordinary cross, 
they have two horizontal bars. The upper bar, 
which is shorter than the other, represents the 
“title” that Pilate ordered to be placed above 
the head of the Saviour. The double-barred cross 
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has several names. It is called the Lorraine, or 
Jerusalem, cross, because Godfrey de Bouillon, 
Duke of Lorraine, whom the crusaders chose as 
the first Christian ruler of Jerusalem, adopted it 
as his symbol. It is called also the archiepiscopal, 
or patriarchal, cross, because in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church it marked the rank of cardinals, arch- 
bishops and patriarchs. Cardinal Richelieu, as 
archbishop of Lucon, always wore it. 

How did those four double-barred crosses ever 
come into this country? Cardinal Richelieu’s 
niece, the Duchess d’Aiguillon, was much inter- 
ested in the missions in New France. She made 
many gifts to the missionaries, among which were 
some crosses that were to be given to the Indian 
chiefs as rewards for good conduct and zeal for 
the faith and for other meritorious things. In 
honor of her uncle, the cardinal, the duchess had 
the crosses made with two bars. 

There were several missionaries who received 
the crosses, but Father Marquette was the only 
one who traversed the region in which the boys 
made their discovery. It is likely, therefore, that 
he himself lost them; since the four were together, 
it is not probable that Indians lost them. 
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-CHERRY-BLOSSOM TIME IN JAPAN 


T Kyoto, says a contributor to Country Life, 
there is a big old cherry tree that when in 
bloom is so beautiful that tens of thou- 

sands of people make a special journey to the 
park where it stands in order to see it. Of all the 





The luxuriantly blossoming branches of the cherry 


tree are ried by poles 
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cherry trees in the ancient capital it is the most 
famous. The picture shows the care with which 
the Japanese have supported the widespreading 
branches of the great tree. 
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ANOTHER ABSENT-MINDED MAN 


HE story of absent-minded Ephraim, which 

appeared in The Companion last spring, 

has reminded a subscriber of an amusing 
incident that occurred in Tazewell County, Vir- 
ginia. We were living at the time, he writes, 
in the town of Burkes Garden, where our old 
family doctor and his wife were among our 
closest friends. One Saturday evening the doctor, 
who had had a pretty hard week, was making 
ready to take a bath. Looking through his ward- 
robe for a change of clothing, he found every- 
thing except his undershirt. He hunted high and 
low for it, and after he had thrown everything 
topsy-turvy in a vain attempt to find it his 
temper, though usually mild, became somewhat 
ruffled. At last he called downstairs to his wife 
in a much louder voice than was necessary, “Ella, 
where in thunder is my undershirt?” 

His wife replied gently that she guessed that it 
was in the dresser with his other clothes. 

“No, it isn’t!” he shouted. “I have taken 
everything out, and I can see nothing of it.” 

“Manlike,” replied his wife, smiling, “you 
can’t find anything. I'll come and find it for you 
in a minute.” 

Laying down the paper that she had been read- 
ing, she climbed the stairs. But after a thorough 
search through the disordered room she also 
failed to find the shirt. Again she searched the 
room thoroughly and at last said, “Well, I de- 
clare, I am sure it was put right here with your 
other clothes, but where it is now I am unable 
to say, unless you have it on!” 

“Have it on! Thunder and lightning, I guess 
I'd know it if I’d put it on, wouldn’t I?” 

But, alas! an investigation of his person dis- 
closed two undershirts; the one underneath was 
soiled, and the one on top was clean. 

The joke was too good to keep and was soon 
known throughout the community. The old doctor 
enjoyed it as much as any of us. 
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LINCOLN’S FUNERAL TRAIN 


CONTRIBUTOR sends us this striking 
A reminiscence of the death of Lincoln. I 
stood, she writes, in the crowd that waited 
at the railway station. It was night, and we were 
awaiting the train that was carrying the body of 
the dead President back to his Western home. 
Word had come that the funeral train would pass 
our station late that evening, and many persons 
decided to meet it. 

It was nearing midnight when our family group 
started to walk to the station half a mile away 
on the outskirts of the village. The dim starlight 
disclosed a multitude of shadowy forms, all 
moving in the same direction. No sounds were to 
be heard except the tap, tap, tap of feet on the 
gravel sidewalk and the murmur of subdued con- 
versation. As we turned into the street that led 
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directly to the station we found wagons loaded 
with country people moving in quiet procession 
with us. Ordinarily the only lights at the station 
were kerosene lamps, but now cubes of wood, 
taken from the supply kept for the wood-burning 
locomotives of those days, had been set at in- 
tervals beyond the tracks opposite the station, 
soaked with tar and then lighted. In a neighbor- 
ing field stood a brass cannon and a group of 
men, ready to fire a salute to the dead. 

When we reached the station the wavering fire- 
light disclosed groups coming from every direc- 
tion until fully a thousand people had gathered 
close along the tracks. Only a few knew that 
influential men had won a promise that the train 
should stop long enough to permit a committee 
of ladies to place a wreath upon the casket. Most 
of the people who had gathered expected only to 
see the train pass and to express by their pres- 
ence their love and their grief. 

There was restless shifting in the crowd as it 
waited, but the usual noisy greetings and laugh- 
ter of a crowd were wholly lacking. After some 
time a locomotive headlight appeared in the east, 
and the pilot train of engine and one coach 
passed through. In a few minutes another light 
appeared, and soon the funeral train glided in 
almost noiselessly and stopped. It was a long 
train for those days; there were baggage cars and 
sleeping cars for the official delegations, two cars 
of soldier guards, veterans from the Army of the 
Potomac; one of those cars preceded, and the 
other followed, the funeral car. That car, which 
was originally intended for the President’s use, 
was built with windows that reached almost to 
the floor; for this unhappy event it had been 
divided into three compartments. The first, which 
was unlighted, contained the casket of the Pres- 
ident’s young son, Willy, who had died in 
Washington. The third, brightly lighted, carried a 
guard of honor of high-ranking army officers, one 
of whom remained constantly with Mr. Lincoln’s 
body. The middle compartment, which was dimly 
lighted, contained his casket; but flowers, banked 
on every side, completely hid it. 

The moment the train stopped we heard a sharp 
word of command and saw a squad of soldiers 
filing out with drawn swords to keep the people 
from crowding too close to the train. The ladies 
soon placed on the casket a wreath with the 
inscription, “Ours the cross, thine the crown.” 
Then the train moved on, and the people quietly 
dispersed, thankful for the privilege of being able 
to pay tribute to the man who during the four 
terrible years of war had carried the heaviest 
burden of the nation and who had finally given 
his life for it. 
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ROOSEVELT AS A BRONCHOBUSTER 


HE cowboy companions of Roosevelt in his 

ranch days agreed that he was not a grace- 

ful horseman, but they admitted that he 
was determined and fearless. After watching him 
at work in the round-up the foreman of a neigh- 
boring ranch remarked, “That there four-eyed 
dude has plenty of sand in his craw.” Mr. Her- 
mann Hagedorn in Roosevelt in the Bad Lands 
describes a struggle that Roosevelt once had with 
one of his untamed bronchos: 

As soon as Roosevelt was fixed in the saddle 
the men who were holding the horse pulled the 
blind from his eyes and turned him loose. He 
started off and walked quietly for a few paces; 
then without warning he leaped into the air like 
a shot deer and came down with all four feet 
buckled under him; jumping sidewise, he went 
into the air a second time, “twisting ends.” 

Almost any kind of bucking horse is hard to 
ride, but the worst of all are the “sunfishers,” 
which change end for end with each jump, turn- 
ing in the same direction, so that the rider soon 
becomes dizzy. This particular horse was a “sun- 
fisher.”” Roosevelt managed to get the horn of the 
saddle in one hand and the cantle in the other; 
then he swung his weight well into the inside and 
hung on like a leech. It took grit to do it, be- 
cause, in thus holding himself tight in the saddle 
with his hands, he had to take all the jolts, which 
you can avoid by balancing and riding loosely. 
As it was, his glasses and his six-shooter fell with 
the first few jumps; but in one way or another 
he hung to the horse until some of the boys rode 
up and by the liberal use of their quirts got the 
animal headed into a run. Then Roosevelt’s task 
was easy. He rode the horse in a long circle and 
brought him in hours later as good as gold. 
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A VERSATILE FRUIT 


N Forecast we read of a New York sportsman 
I who was spending his annual vacation in the 
Moosehead country and who had engaged the 
services of an old French Canadian as his guide. 
The sportsman liked to ask the old man ques- 
tions about the different objects that attracted 
his attention. Happening to notice a clump of 
cranberry vines on the shore of the lake, he 
asked the old man what they were and whether 
they were good to eat. 
“Good to eat? Well, I should say so. You take 
that little cranberry and stew him, she makes 
just as good apple sauce as prunes.” 
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A BIT CRUEL 


- VERY time the baby looks into my face he 

E laughs,”’ declared the proud and boastful 

father. 

“Well, he’s too young to have learned good 
manners yet,” replied his sarcastic friend, “but 
at least you must be gratified to see that the 
child has a real sense of humor.” 
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Thin, satin-finished brass case, with 
latitude, longitude and variation tables 
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EMPHYSEMA 


HE term emphysema, which means infla- 
tion, well describes two distinct physical 
conditions. One is the presence of air or gas 
beneath the skin or deeper in the tissues; the 
other is a dilatation of the air cells in the lungs. 

The first condition is associated with gangrene; 
the gases of decomposition that are given off in 
the disease infiltrate into the surrounding tissues. 
When gas or air lodges beneath the skin of the 
neck or the chest, the condition may result from 
an ulceration or a wound in some part of the air 
passages. In such a case the swelling may be 
enormous, especially when there is a sort of 
valvelike opening that lets the air escape from 
the air tube, but that prevents it from passing 
back from the tissues into the tube. 

Usually when anyone speaks of emphysema he 
means the dilatation of air cells in the lungs, 
The condition comes on slowly; it may follow 
repeated attacks of bronchitis with violent cough- 
ing, of whooping cough, asthma, chronic heart 
disease, or it may result from great straining 
efforts such as wielding a heavy hammer or hoist- 
ing heavy weights. The first symptom noticed is 
a gradually increasing shortness of breath, espe- 
cially after slight exertion; and every recurring 
attack of bronchitis aggravates the symptom. 

After emphysema of the lungs has become 
firmly established the shortness of breath be- 
comes permanent; in the worst cases the patient 
can hardly move about and cannot lie down. At 
the same time, even when bronchitis is absent, he 
usually has a slight cough and expectorates glob- 
ules of mucus. The lips and the fingers may be 
more or less blue owing to the fact that the 
dilatation of the air cells reduces the area of 
contact between the air and the blood, so that 
the blood is not sufficiently aérated and retains 
some carbonic-acid gas. 

No cure for emphysema of the lungs is known 
to medical science; but the patient can sometimes 
obtain much temporary relief by breathing com- 
pressed air or inhaling oxygen. When heart trou- 
ble is present it needs treatment; an occasional 
cathartic pill or a dose of castor oil to reduce 
the accompanying congestion of the liver is bene- 
ficial. Any person past middle life who suffers 
much from bronchial colds in the winter should 
seek medical advice with a view to shortening 
or preventing the attacks. Thus he may avoid 
emphysema. 
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A YORKSHIRE QUARREL 


: HE Yorkshireman is a canny fellow. To 
show just how shrewd and cautious a York- 
shireman can be a country doctor who lives 

in that county tells the following story in the 

Cornhill Magazine: 

Two brothers, William and John Bickerdike, 
had quarreled. Although they lived almost oppo- 
site each other in the same village, they had 
completely ignored each other’s existence for forty 
years. Both were men of substance and position; 
both had excellent characters, and both had 
many friends, some of whom had made repeated 
efforts to reconcile them. But they remained im- 
placably hostile, as hard as a moorland boulder. 

One day John fell ill and took to his bed; he 
seemed likely to die. The friends of the brothers 
were much distressed and, putting their heads 
together, decided that they should make one last 
effort to reconcile them to each other. They went 
first to William, who after considerable hesitation 
said that he was “willin’.’ John also hesitated 
before he said that he was “willin’.” The brothers 
met and broke the long silence of forty years. 
They did not mention the quarrel, but talked 
pleasantly of happy days spent together before it 
took place. Finally William said he hoped that 
John would go straight to heaven, and John 
replied that he would meet William there when 
his turn came. They shook hands warmly and 
bade each other farewell. But before William had 
left the house the sick man hastily summoned 
him back to the bedside. 

John was sitting bolt upright in bed. “Now, 
William,” he said very solemnly and impres- 
sively, “now, William, mind ye, if I get better, 
all this is for nowt.” 
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To keep canned foods properly 
you must have perfect steriliza- 


tion and a perfect seal. You 
must apply heat long enough to 
kill the germs and you must use 
a jar rubber that will not crack, 
shrink or “blow-out.” 


The U. S. Government Canning 
Bulletins and many other au- 
thorities give the proper ster- 
ilization periods for every kind 
of canned food, or you can find 
them in our book on cold pack 
canning. A perfect seal is as- 
sured by using GOOD LUCK 
jar rubbers. Don’t guess at 
sterilization periods—don’t try 
to can without GOOD LUCK 


rings. 


GOOD @ LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


come packed with Atlas E-Z Seal and 
other high quality glass jars. They are 
sold at good grocery and hardware stores 
throughout the country. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send 10c for sample 
dozen. For 6c in stamps we will mail 
you our book on “Cold Pack Canning,” 
with many excellent recipes. 
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40 Hampshire Street, C Mass. 
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BOYS Get This 
Airplane 


You can have lots of fun with 
it. Will loop-the-loop, glide, 
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built, patented and made by a 
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envelope with full instructions, 
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This Boy Knows the Ways of Water and Woods 
When but a little lad he made bis first visit to the wilderness and 
wan whi learn her wondrous ways. He 


. It was 
gre: — tit the finest educa’ i 
world. It meant health ‘and, happiness—and it taught alittle AA 
reliance and the meaning of manhood. 
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place Camp aki—no environmen’ w better 
your its. And there will never be a better time than this very 
summer for your first trip. 


Attractive Booklet FREE 


You will at least want to see oar illustrated let with maps and 

‘formation as to the and th ods behind Cam: 
This booklet is free of course- be oil sromns ond 
away. 


me (NorTHWoops Camps ©o. 


512 LUDLOW BLDG. 
DAYTON - - OHIO 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL 





| Organized to develop the entire boy. 


For Young Boys 


| | Thorough work and graded athletics. 
Prepares for all leading preparatory schools. 
Home care, under House-mother, Head- 

master, and Special Faculty. 

Rate $700 

Senior School prepares for college and scien- 
tific schools. A progressive school with 80 
years of solid achievement behind it. 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 

Box 0, Easthampton, Mass. 

















TILTON 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
Seminary consists of ten buildings, including large 


The 


gymnasium, new dining-hall and separate dormi- 
tories. Log aes poe field equipped for all ath- 
letic events. Unusual opportunity for winter sports. 
Special emphasis on preperation forall collegesand 
scientific schools. urses in Business, Manual 
Training, Music, Home Economics, and for high 
> ag graduates. Christian influence. Catalog and 
lews. 


Lower School for Young Boys 
Faculty and equipment 


iced schools and endowment 
—_ rate. For information 


mothers. Separate booklet. 
superior to most high- 
permits unusually m 


about either school address 
George L. Plimpton, Principal, 66 School St., Tilton, N. H. 
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KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high-grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
110th — ~— 13th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 
100 acres. Farm. Separate dormitories for girls and boys. 
New gymnasium. P Bying, fields. Outing club for winter 
sports. Address Chas. Alden Tracy, Headmaster, Meriden, N.H. 


f Earn a Bicycle 
a . and earn money while 
riding it. We will tell 
you how you may own 
one of these beautiful 
“Bu-Co”’ Bicycles. 
Write for Catalog 
and Information 
THE HERMAN BUMILLER CO., 432 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MR. PEASLEE ON PICKING FLAWS 


‘7 S’POSE,” observed Caleb Peaslee tranquilly, 
I “I’ve tried Melzer Latham on most every 
topic two men could find to speak about one 
time or another, and I don’t remember he ever 
agreed with me on so much as a single one of ’em, 
not till this mornin’.” 

“T bet he didn’t agree this mornin’ either,” 
Deacon Hyne said doubtfully. “You hunt round, 
and you'll find a ketch in it somewheres, sure’s 
you’re born. He don’t never agree with anybody, 
prides himself on seein’ flaws in everything. He 
says it shows critical jedgment.” 

“He is a mite given that way,”’ Caleb admitted. 
“Last Wednesday—you know what a day it was, 
soft and bammy and not too hot nor too cold— 
I met him up by the four corners. The weather 
tempted me, so I forsook work and went dan- 
derin’ up there for a stroll. 

“T’d fetched up as far as the corners, and there 
I sot down on a rock alongside the road jest to 
admire the day and to thank my luck I lived in 
the country where we can see a good day spread 
wide before us. Whilst I sot there Melzer Latham 
hove in sight, walkin’ straight up and down as 
he always does, with his coat buttoned to his 
chin; and when I got my eye on him I thought, 
‘Here’s a time he’ll have to agree with me!’ So I 
says, ‘Guess nobody could call this anything but 
a fine, sunny day, could they, Melzer?’ 

“He turned his head when I spoke, and -after 
he’d heard me through he turned square round 
and p’inted his finger at a cloud that I give you 
my word I’d never got my eye on till that minute. 
It was no bigger’n a dollar bill, and so white and 
fleecy it was more like a tag of wool than like a 
cloud anyway. Melzer p’inted to that. ‘I s’pose 
the only way to class a day like this,’ says he, 
‘would be to call it partly cloudy and let it go at 
that.’ And off he went, leavin’ me settin’ there 
openin’ and shuttin’ my mouth like a perch!” 

“T don’t try to say anything to him,” said the 
deacon with vigor. “I get so madded at him 
pickin’ flaws the way he does that when I say 
anything I say too much. I did get started to bust 
out at him last fair time, but my wife got holt of 
me and dragged me away. You call to mind that 
pair of cattle that was showed by the Alsop Farm 
folks, don’t you, Kellup?” 

Caleb nodded as if the recollection were pleas- 
~ ant. “Best-lookin’ cattle I’ve seen yoked together 
for forty years,” he asserted positively. “I never 
expect to see any better ones.” 

“Nor me neither,’ agreed the deacon, “and 
that was what I was goin’ to tell you. I stood 
there handy their heads, goin’ over ’em slow to 
see if I could find any outs about ’em, and I 
couldn’t. Fur’s I could see they was perfect; both 
stood alike; colored alike; horns all four out of 
the same mould ’parently; both three comin’ four 
year old; and they weighed on the scales at the 
fairgrounds within thirty pounds of each other. I 
called ’em a handsomely matched yoke of cattle. 
The only diff’rence I could find in ’em from horns 
to tail was that one of ’em had a white star the 
size of half your hand mebbe in his forehead, 
and the other one had a white patch too, but 
it drawed out a mite so it run down his nose a 
piece. 

“Whilst I stood there lookin’ ’em over who 
should step along but Melzer. I looked up and 
waved my hand at the cattle and says, ‘Pretty 
nicely matched yoke, ain’t they?’ I says. ‘Be hard 
to better ’em, wouldn’t it?’ And then I waited to 
give him a chance to agree with me. 

“I was watchin’ him close, and he never looked 
’em over at all; his eyes went straight to the only 
flaw, the white spots in their faces. ‘Humph!’ he 
says. ‘Wal, if I was matchin’ a pair of cattle I 
wouldn’t pick out a line-face and a star—not and 
call it a match anyway!’ And he walked away 
without waiting to hear what I had to say.” 

Mr. Peaslee put back his head and laughed. 
“Ain’t that Melzer all out?” he demanded. “And 
now I want to tell you about this mornin’, I’d 
gone over to Melzer’s to see if he had a peck of 
seed wheat to spare, and I found him out at the 
barn; he and his hired man had been huntin’ 
aigs up on the hay where the hens had stolen 
nests. They’d gathered about four dozen and had 
’em in a splint basket. Melzer was down on the 
barn floor, ankle-deep in a pile of chaff, and the 
hired man was lowerin’ the basket down to him. 

“The basket was down within twd foot of 
Melzer’s head when the edge ketched on a har- 
ness peg, and the basket tipped, and the hired 
man, trying to get it free again, pulled a mite too 
hard on the string, and it parted! 

“The basket, bein’ held by the edge right over 
Melzer’s head, canted jest enough to let the aigs 
roll out before it let go of the peg and come 
down over his head, bottom up! I never see a suit 
change from pepper-and-salt to streaky yellow 
so quick in all my life before. 

“When I could get my breath a little I spoke 
up. ‘Wal, Melzer,’ says I, ‘I should call that a 
complete job and a total loss. I don’t b’lieve you 
could have made more of a mess if you'd broke 
them aigs on you one at a time.’ 

“He give one squint at himself downwards, and 
then he looked up at me and tried to grin, but it 
was a twistin’ effort—to give it the best name 
you could. ‘Wal, Peaslee,’ he says, ‘I guess you’ve 
named it right. I can’t see any place they missed 
on me; and about the loss, I don’t know of any- 
thing worth less than four dozen aigs, shells and 
all, mixed into two bushels of hay chaff!’ ” 

“I vum!” said the deacon. “He never trimmed 
nor quibbled a mite?” 

“Not a mite!” declared Caleb. “That was one 
job that didn’t leave any flaw to be picked.” 
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Take a Kodak with you 


It’s all so easy the Kodak way, and 
the pictures, precious at the time, 
will be priceless to you later. You 
can spend your vacation and have it, 
too—in pictures. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
Brownies $2.00 and up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. Te Kodak City 
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More dentists recommend Colgate’s 
than any other dentifrice. Its de- 
licious flavor makes care of the 
teeth a treat, not a task. Large size 
tubes for sale everywhere. Price 25c. 


Good Health 
and 


Patriotism 


— ROSS did a splendid'thing for her country. She gave Every boy who wishes to be healthy should be sure to clean 
it a symbol of patriotism. Her name should be remembered _his teeth at least twice every day with a safe dentifrice, and visit 
with the names of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and all the _ his dentist twice a year. 


thers in the galaxy fi by the f f ion. 
See Oy Reenk Ay De eae nr eatin Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans teeth the right way— 


- safely and thoroughly. It is free from harsh grit and harmful drugs. 
Be sure to take a tube of Colgate’s with you when you start 


for camp this Summer. 


We may be sure that Betsy Ross wished to see every boy of 
her day started toward a vigorous, useful, patriotic manhood. 


The boy who gets such a start must have good health. 
Without good health, no boy can have a proper chance to be 


strong, or to reach full, manly growth. And good health depends lf you will fill out the coupon below and mail it to us, we 
in a great measure upon good teeth will send you a generous trial tube free. 
COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St., New York. 
When I read the name of Betsy Ross I am reminded of 


GOOD Re Ee RE GOOD 
TEETH FE AE ee Ut SER Te AGE AN | 5 CON | SRR ere es HEALTH 
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